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YOSHIDA SHOIN MARTYRED PROPHET 
OF JAPANESE EXPANSIONISM 


H. J. Timperey 
New York City 





N STUDYING the background of Japan’s expansionist policy it is nec- 
essary to take into account the part played by Yoshida Shéin, one of the 
most picturesque and colorful personalities in modern Japanese history. 
Yoshida was one of the outstanding figures of the movement which in 1868 
overthrew the Shogunate and restored the Imperial authority. “If we are 
going to speak of the Restoration,” Mr. lichiro Tokutomi points out in his 
biographical study, “we must necessarily speak of Yoshida Shdin. Just as a 
mother may die in giving birth to her child, but the child lives and grows to 
manhood, so we may say he was the mother and child of the Restoration.” 
Yoshida and his associates, who were already active by the time of Com- 
modore Perry’s arrival in 1853, advocated for Japan a program of foreign 
conquest including the seizure of Formosa, Korea, Manchuria, Saghalien, 
Kamchatka, and the Philippines. A brilliant pupil of Sakuma Shézan, one 
of the earliest advocates of the opening of Japan to foreign intercourse, he 
was himself a teacher. Although fanatically anti-foreign, he belonged to the 
group which, recognizing the impossibility of ignoring Western culture, 
sought to master Western science and apply it in Japan so as to be able to meet 
the foreign intruders with their own weapons. “Just now,” Yoshida is quoted 
as having declared, “‘all foreigners are inquiring into our weak points. It is 
my greatest wish at this time that we may unite the hearts of the people of 
our sixty states into one body as strong as stone, and chastise the small and 
ugly-minded foreigners, and quiet all our troubles.” 


YOSHIDA’S APPEARANCE AND PERSONALITY 


A brief description of this remarkable man is to be found in Makers of 
modern Japan.* However, the most readable, though perhaps not the most 
accurate account of his life in English, is the one given in Robert Louis 
Stevenson’s Familiar studies of men and books, where he is described under 


* lichiro Tokutomi, “Life of Shdin Yoshida,” translated from the Japanese by Horace E. Cole- 


man, Transactions of the Asiatic society of Japan, 14, Part 1 (1917), p. 126. 
* Tokutomi, op. cit., p. 163. 


* J. Morris, Makers of modern Japan (London: Methuen & Co., 1906). 
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the name of Yoshida Torajird. Stevenson explains that he relates the story on 
the authority of “an intelligent Japanese gentleman, Mr. Taiso Masaki, who 
told it to me with an emotion that does honour to his heart.”’ 

“He was ugly,”’ Stevenson records, “and laughably disfigured with the 
smallpox; and while nature had been so niggardly with him from the first, 
his personal habits were still more sluttish. His clothes were wretched; when 
he ate or washed he wiped his hands upon his sleeves, and as his hair was not 
tied more than once in two months, it was often disgusting to behold.” But 
he was blessed with that single-mindedness so characteristic of the race from 
which he had sprung. Such was his passion for study, that he “‘even begrudged 
himself natural repose; and when he grew drowsy over his books he would, 


if it was summer, put mosquitoes up his sleeve; and, if it was winter, take 
off his shoes and run barefoot in the snow.’’* 


HIS ATTEMPTS TO GO ABROAD 


For two and a half centuries until the arrival of Commodore Perry’s 
American ships in Edo Bay in 1853, the Tokugawas had succeeded in main- 
taining a state of comparative isolation from the outside world. With an 
amazing tenacity of purpose Yoshida Shdin made repeated attempts to smug- 
gle himself out of the country aboard a foreign vessel in order to study West- 
ern civilization on the spot and to extract its essence for the benefit of his 
country. Finally, in company with a friend, he sought to board Commodore 
Perry’s own ship, the steam frigate “Powhatan,” which had now returned to 
Shimoda. 

Stevenson tells how in a little temple, hard by the seashore, the two con- 
spirators lay down to repose and then, with the dawn of what was to have 
been their last morning in Japan, seized a fisherman’s boat and rowed to the 
spot where Perry’s ship was lying far out to sea because of the tides. 

Their very manner of boarding was significant of determination; for they had no 
sooner caught hold upon the ship than they kicked away their boat to make return 
impossible. But the Commodore was already in treaty with the Shogun’s Govern- 
ment; it was one of the stipulations that no Japanese was to be aided in escaping from 
Japan; and Yoshida and his follower were handed over as prisoners to the authorities 
at Shimoda. That night he who had [sought] to explore the secrets of the barbarians, 


slept, if he might sleep at all, in a cell too short for lying down at full length, and 


too low for standing upright. There are some disappointments too great for com- 
mentary.5 


*R. L. Stevenson, Familiar studies of men and books (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1923), 
p. 158. 


5 Ibid., p. 156. 
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There are a few minor discrepancies between Stevenson’s dramatic version 
of the episode and the more matter of fact account given by Dr. Francis L. 
Hawks, the official historian of the Perry Expedition. Stevenson says, for 
example, that Yoshida’s companion was a common soldier, “‘a dyer by birth, 
who had heard vaguely of Yoshida’s movements, and had become filled with 
wonder as to their design.”” Hawks states, on the other hand, that the two 
men who boarded the ship proved to be Japanese gentlemen of good position. 
“They both were entitled to wear the two swords,”’ he writes, “‘and one still 
retained a single one, but they had left the other three in the boat which had 
gone adrift with them. They were educated men and wrote the mandarin 
Chinese with fluency and apparent elegance [Stevenson speaks of Yoshida’s 


handwriting as having been ‘exceptionally villainous’], and their manners 
were courteous and highly refined.’’® 


On the previous day, Hawks narrates, the two adventurers had accosted 


a group of Perry’s officers who were making an excursion ashore and had 
given one of them a letter in Japanese which said in part: 


Two scholars from Yedo, in Japan, present this letter for the inspection of the 
“high officers and those who manage affairs.”’ Our attainments are few and trifling, 
as we ourselves are small and unimportant, so that we are abashed in coming before 
you; we are neither skilled in the use of arms, nor are we able to discourse upon the 
rules of strategy and military discipline; in trifling pursuits and idle pastimes our 
years and months have slipped away.’ We have, however, read in books, and learned 
a little by hearsay, what are the customs and education in Europe and America, and 
we have been for many years desirous of going over the “five great continents,” but 
the laws of our country in all maritime points are very strict; for foreigners to come 
into the country, and for natives to go abroad, are both immutably forbidden. Our 
wish to visit other regions has consequently only “gone to and fro in our breasts in 
continual agitation,” like one’s breathing being impeded or his walking cramped. 
Happily, the arrival of so many of your ships in these waters, and stay for so many 
days, which has given us opportunity to make a pleasing acquaintance and careful 
examination, so that we are fully assured of the kindness and liberality of your ex- 
cellencies, and your regard for others, has also revived the thoughts of many years, 
and they are urgent for an exit. 

This, then, is the time to carry the plan into execution, and we now secretly send 
you this private request, that you will take us on board your ships as they go out to 


sea; we can thus visit around in the five great continents, even if we do in this, slight 
the prohibitions of our own country. . . .° 


® Francis L. Hawks, Narrative of the expedition of an American squadron to the China Seas and Japan 
(New York: D. Appleton and Company, 1856), p. 486. 
7 Actually this was far from the truth. Tokutomi records that at the age of 11 Yoshida gave a 


lecture on military history before Mori Yoshichika, the clan Lord, who expressed astonishment at 
the boy’s erudition. 


8 Hawks, op. cit., p. 485. 
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If the Commodore had felt himself at liberty to indulge his own feelings, 
Dr. Hawks points out, “‘he would have gladly given a refuge on board his ship 
to the poor Japanese, who apparently sought to escape from the country 
from the desire of gratifying a liberal curiosity, which had been stimulated 
by the presence of Americans in Japan. There were other considerations 
which, however, had higher claims than an equivocal humanity. To connive 
at the flight of one of the people was to disobey the laws of the Empire, and 
it was the only true policy to conform, in all possible regards, to the institu- 
tions of a country by which so many important concessions had already been 
reluctantly granted... .’”’® 


HIS HOSTILITY TO THE SHOGUNATE 


After a lengthy imprisonment Yoshida Shdin was released and took up 
school teaching. “‘As time progressed,”’ says Charles Lanman in his Leading 
men of Japan, published in 1883, “his hostility to the Shogun’s Government 
knew no abatement, and in his zeal to restore the Mikado to power, he went 
to Kioto in 1859, made an attempt upon the life of one of the Shogun’s min- 
isters, but before leaving Tokio he wrote the following letter to his father: 


My dear Father:—I, Yoshida Torajird, have been guilty of great errors, and 
have offended against the law of my country, yet still my life has been preserved. In 
looking back upon the past twenty-nine years [Yoshida was born in 1830] I find 
I have frequently passed through great dangers; in fact, my very existence has often 
been in peril, and I know that I have caused great trouble to you all, my dear father 
and brothers. I have been a great offender and a bad son; but if I remain silent at the 
present crises of our Empire, the result might be the destruction of the Imperial 
Government. Behold, how viciously the Bakufu authorities conduct their business! 
They discredit the commands of the Emperor and have entered into a treaty with a 
set of barbarians. . . . Therefore I arranged with a few of my friends and am going 
to Kioto with the object of killing Mabe Jensho [one of the Shogun’s ministers]. It is 
our desire to cut off his head and impale it on a bamboo, and thus manifest our resolu- 
tion to serve the rightful cause. But if we unfortunately are not successful in our 
project, and are arrested, we shall bravely declare our views without fear of keeping 
anything back, and shall not cause any trouble to our lord of Choshiu. . . .1° 


HIS EXECUTION 


The project did miss fire and Yoshida was executed. The closing scenes of 
his life are described as follows by one who is said to have known him well: 


A little after, and Yoshida too must appear before the court. He seized on the 
opportunity of a public audience, confessed and gloried in his design, and reading 


* Ibid., p. 487. 
10 Charles Lanman, Leading men of Japan (Boston: D. Lothrop & Co., 1882), p. 252. 
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his auditors a lesson in the history of their country, told at length the illegality of 
the Shogun’s power and the crimes by which its exercise was sullied. So, having 
said his say for once, he was led forth and executed, . . . having acquired fame as a 
poet, a patriot, a schoolmaster, a friend to learning, and a martyr to reform. He was 
not only wise and provident in thought, but surely a hero in execution. . . . It is hard 
to say which is most remarkable, his capacity for command, which subdued his very 
jailers, his hot, unflagging zeal, or his stubborn superiority to defeat. He failed in 
each particular enterprise that he attempted; and yet we have only to look at his 
country to see how complete has been his general success. His friends and pupils 
made the majority of the leaders in the final revolution, and many of them are, or 
were, high placed among the rulers of Japan. . . .4 


HIS INFLUENCE ON THE MAKERS OF MODERN JAPAN 


Among those who came directly under Yoshida Shéin’s personal influence 
were Prince Ito, one of the principal architects of the Japanese Constitution, 
and Prince Yamagata, founder of the modern Japanese army. In his biography 
of Ito, Kengi Hamada writes: 


The figure of a heroic soul, brilliant and passionate, shines forth from the dark 
and bloody pages of history. It is the figure of a Choshu prophet whose adherence 
to his lofty convictions was beyond the comprehension of his persecutors and whose 
invaluable life was snuffed out all to prematurely to enable him to realize his dreams. 
It is Sho-in Yoshida, than whom there is none greater among the tragic martyrs of 
Japan. ... 

This was the man to whom Kuruhara, Ito’s samurai leader, himself a disciple, 
recommended Ito for further instruction in the classics. . . . * Young Ito, return- 
ing west from Miyata and equipped with a mind rich with the brilliant impressions 
of the eastern tumult, entered the portals of the Shoka Sonjuku and began at once to 
receive the fiery influence of Sho-in’s astounding mind. The distinguished master and 
the eager pupil were quick to discover in each other a community of interests, of 
ideals, of aspirations. Sho-in was tremendously impressed by this young recruit, and 
the thought raced through his mind, like water through a mill race, that here was a 
budding genius gifted with those very attributes of leadership which would enable 
him to succeed where he himself had failed in diverting the nation’s course from the 
terrible fate to which it was obviously headed. Ito, Sho-in decided, was Japan’s man 
of destiny. And having so decided, he proceeded to instil into this raw youth those 
imperishable convictions which burned in his breast.!* 


After the execution of Yoshida, young Ito placed his own silken obi over 
the decapitated body of his revered teacher in order to complete the cere- 
monial robes in which he was to be buried. Later, as Hamada records, he 
“took occasion to weigh the fundamentals, the venerable ideals of a race dedi- 


1 Ibid., pp. 253-54. 


” Kengi Hamada, Prince Ito (Tokyo: Sanseido Co., 1936), p. 14. 
8 Ibid., p. 16. 
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cated to something essentially higher and nobler—the spirit of Yamato. In this 
he was sustained by Sho-in’s immaculate example. Sho-in had disclosed dur- 
ing his brief but exemplary career, this higher and nobler objective, this in- 
dispensable spiritual essence of a true patriot of Dai Nippon, in all its pristine 
brilliance.’’"4 

Although Yamagata studied under Yoshida Shéin for only a short while, 
the master’s moral influence seems, according to Dr. Rikitaro Fujisawa, to 
have made a lasting impression upon his gifted pupil. “The first idea of the 


formation of the modern Japanese army,” Dr. Fujisawa declares, “‘may be 
traced to Yoshida Shdin.’’ 


THE QUALITY OF HIS PATRIOTISM 


One of the most fully documented studies of Yoshida Shdin to appear in 
any Western language is the German account by Pére Heinrich Dumoulin."* 
He feels that Yoshida was “‘perhaps the most prominent personality of the 
immediate pre-Meiji period’”’ and “one of the truest embodiments of the 
Japanese spirit.’’ Using a selected collection of Yoshida’s letters as source 
material, he discusses the personality of the young reformer, his intellectual 
background and his influence as an educator. “Shdin’s thought world,” he 
writes, “is characteristic of the pre-Meiji period. It allows an insight into 
the ideas and aims of many patriots who then prepared the country for the 
great change. Shdin’s life was dominated by but one thought: Japan. National 
greatness and unity were embodied in the emperor, finding expression in 
the slogan: ‘Worship the Emperor; expel the foreigners.’ Preservation of 
national independence and originality, [and] the idea of national Japan, were 
inseparable from the Imperial House. Where the Emperor was, there also 
was Japan... .” 

In Shdin’s writings, Pére Dumoulin points out, reverence for the imperial 
house is frequently expressed. After forming his decision to risk a journey 
aboard he traveled to the coast by way of Kydto in order to make his obei- 
sance to the emperor. This provided the occasion for the famous poem in 


which Yoshida gave expression to the religio-nationalism which permeated 
his whole being: 


Surrounded by mountains and streams 
Firm fortress, Holy Miyako! 


M4 [bid., p. 46. 


15 Rikitaro Fujisawa, The recent aims and political development of Japan (New Haven: Yale Uni- 
versity Press, 1923), pp. 31-32. 


16 Heinrich Dumoulin, “Yoshida Shéin (1830—1859)—Ein beitrag zum verstandnis der geistigen 
quellen der Meijerneuerung,”” Monumenta Nipponica, 1 (1938), pp. 58-85. 
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Day by day I think of you 
As I travel westward. 
Now at dawn, after my cleansing, 
I bow in reverence 
To the noble Tennd’s palace: Melancholy 
Grips my heart at this holy spot. 
The palace is decayed— 
Will it ever rise again in splendor? 
Mountains and streams alone 
Have continued without change. 
An old message tells: ‘Brightly 
Shines Tennd’s radiant virtue. 
Worshipping Heaven and merciful to the people, 
His heart is pure. 
At cock’s crow he rises, 
Performing the sacred ablutions. 
Banishing the powers of darkness, 
His prayer for peace ascends.’ 
But no more shines into the world 
The Tennd’s exalted wisdom. 
His followers at court, forgetting their duties 
Have not used the favorable times. 
How can the Tenné, now a prisoner, 
Again command his men? 
How can the power of his virtue 
Once more rule over Nippon? 
The love of men is unsteady 
Like the waves. 
When can I again bow in reverence 
Before Tennd’s rising sun?’’!” 


Yoshida Shdin’s emphasis upon the imperial idea as the foundation of the 
Japanese state meant opposition to the Bakufu, Pére Dumoulin points out, 
but in a letter written to his older brother Umetaré from prison in 1855 he 
Opposes premature action: 

“Loyalty to the Bakufu is loyalty to the Emperor. . . . During 200 years 
the Bakufu has been of great service. I have often thought it might be good 
to overthrow it now, but it would be useless to plunge the people into unrest 
because there is not yet a substitute.” 

Yoshida favored legal methods. First, he urged, the Bakufu should be 
warned and admonished voluntarily to surrender its power to the Emperor. 
Only if peaceful steps should prove in vain, and then only with the approval 


1” Ibid., pp. 66-67. Translated from the German by Hubert Freyn. 
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and upon command of the emperor, should force be employed. “‘During his 
whole life,” says Dumoulin, “Yoshida Shdin remained an adherent of the 
legal way even when later his feeling against the Bakufu became more em- 
bittered. Especially he could not forgive the Shogunate the treaties and con- 
stant dealings with the foreigners without special permission. Not that Shdin 
was an absolute opponent of everything from the West, but the highhanded 


procedure of the Shogunate in matters of national concern could not be 
tolerated.” 


HIS PLANS FOR NATIONAL DEFENSE 


In Yoshida Shdin, Dumoulin goes on to point out, geography, strategy 
and European science were closely interrelated. Accurate geographical 
knowledge, he realized, was a pre-condition of national defense, which could 
be accomplished only through modernization of the armed forces. Modern 
strategy must be learned largely from Europe and introduced. “With all his 
insistence upon Japanese originality, Yoshida Shéin was no extreme opponent 
of Western culture as were so many contemporary patriots. He himself 
diligently studied the fragments of European science transmitted by the 
Dutch in Nagasaki. . . . Shdin was mainly concerned to create and assure 
the basis of a powerful Japan. These were: a strong military force and inter- 
nal unity of the people. He always stressed the need of army reform and 
actually drew up detailed plans. . . .””!8 

Yoshida appears to have been strongly influenced by the writings of the 
samurai scholar Yamaga Sok6 (1622-1685), whose lectures on Confucianism 
and military strategy gained for him a great reputation, though his main 
claim to fame rests upon the fact that Oishi, the leader of the celebrated 
Forty-seven Ronin, was one of his pupils. Yamaga was a foremost exponent 
of the samurai spirit, which he set forth in a series of lectures entitled Bukyo 
Shogaku, or Primary military teaching. “It was probably in the writings of 
Soké Yamaga,” says Tokutomi, “‘that we find the chief source of Shéin’s 
great loyalty to the Imperial House and it was the ideas of Yamaga that ran 
all through his discussions about his theory of the State, and the expansion 
of the national power and Bushido.” 


HIS PLANS FOR NATIONAL EXPANSION 


Coming at the end of a long line of scholars who had sought to establish 
the uniqueness of Japanese culture, Yoshida preached Japanese dominance in 


18 [bid., pp. 68-71. 
19 Tokutomi, op. cit., p. 165. 
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Asia to the exclusion of Westerners—a doctrine which has come to form one 
of the basic principles of Japanese policy in modern times. In his Record 
of a dark room prisoner, which he penned in jail after the ignominious failure 
of his attempt to go abroad, he outlined a concrete program of expansion. He 
advocated, says Tokutomi, “the opening of the Hokkaido and establishing 
clan lords there, the taking of Kamchatka and the Kurile Islands and advising 
the Lord of Ryuku to attach them [Liu-ch‘iu Islands] to Japan; to compel the 
Koreans to pay tribute to our country as in former times; to take a part of 
Manchuria and to take Formosa and the [Philippine] Islands and gradually 
show an aggressive tendency.’’?° 


Some of Yoshida’s associates favored an even broader imperialism. “Our 


great obligation today,” declared his friend and fellow-captive, Hashimoto 
Sanai, 


is to readjust the administration of the country and by diplomacy to develop 
friendly relations with some of the most important foreign countries. According to 
the tendency of the times, I believe there should be in the future an alliance between 
the five great continents. The chief of this confederation will naturally be England 
or Russia, but I believe that it should be Russia, as England is too avaricious. Russia 
is strong and strict, and therefore Russia will probably make the best reputation. 
Japan, in order to maintain her independence, must have Korea and part of Man- 
churia and also should have territories in South America and India. This will be very 
difficult, however, as we are not strong enough yet and for this reason we should 
make an alliance with Russia because she is our neighbor. If we depend on Russia 
she will feel friendly toward us. Until this is accomplished, it would be well to seek 
the sympathy of America and get her help in resisting the aggression of England. 
In carrying out this imperial policy we must look upon America as our Eastern ally, 


and Russia as our brother, . . . and the first important thing is to take some territory 
in the nearest countries.” 


A slightly different version of this utterance is given in the Japanese ac- 
count of Hashimoto Sanai’s life translated into English by Mr. Frederick 
Welden. According to Mr. Welden’s translation Hashimoto wrote:” 

“Considering the present state of the world, the country which will gain 
supremacy over the world will, in all probability, be either England or Russia 
. . . England is exceedingly avaricious. She has annexed India and threatened 
China. On the other hand Russia seems righteous and honest. She is a good 


* [bid., p. 161. Coleman, in his translation, wrongly identified Luzon and other Philippine islands 
with the “‘Loochoo” (Ryuku or Liu-ch‘iu) islands already referred to previously. See Yoshi S. 
Kuno, Japanese expansion on the Asiatic continent (Berkeley: University of California Press, 1940) 
vol. 2, pp. 354-55. 

1 Tbid., p. 162. 


* Frederick Welden, “Hashimoto Sanai: A Japanese martyr,” The Journal of the Rutgers Univer- 
sity Library, 4 (December, 1940), pp. 15-21. 
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neighbor with much the same interests as ours, and therefore we must form a 
close association with her.” 

Mr. Welden points out that this biographical sketch “indicated a few of 
the many problems confronting Japanese reformers of the mid-nineteenth 
century and shows how close the Japanese were to bursting the shackles of 
isolation even before Commodore Perry sailed into Edo Bay in 1853.” Like 
Yoshida Shdin, Hashimoto was executed for what the Shogunate considered 
to be subversive activities and thus joined the ranks of the political martyrs 
whose example inspired the proponents of the Meiji Restoration. 

In the second volume of his Japanese Expansion on the Asiatic continent Pro- 
fessor Yoshi S. Kuno points out that Yoshida Shdin and Hashimoto Sanai 
“advocated national expansion on the Asiatic continent and the founding of 
Greater Japan, or the conclusion of an alliance with some Occidental power, 
thereby elevating the national and military standing of Japan and making it 
possible for her to rise as a world power.” 

Yoshida insisted that Japan should first of all firmly establish her power on 
the islands of Ezo, now known as Hokkaidé, and Saghalin, and then under- 
take the conquest of Kamchatka as well as the domination of the Sea of 
Ohkotsk. With respect to Hokkaid6, at least, he had been anticipated by sev- 
eral earlier scholars, including Habuto Seiyo (1730-80), Rin Shihei (Hayashi 
Shihei) (1738-93), Kud6é Heisuke (1738-1800), Honda Toshiaki (Rimei) 
(1744-1821), and Hirayama Kozé (1758-1828), all of whom argued strongly 
in favor of the occupation and development of Hokkaidé before the Russians 
could add the island to their mounting toll of conquests in northeastern Asia. 

In point of fact, as Professor Kuno makes clear, “the nation that surprised 
and awakened Japan from her long sleep was neither England nor the United 
States, as is generally believed, but Russia.’’** From the time of the first ap- 
pearance of Russian vessels off the coasts of northern Japan in 1779, Russia 
was regarded as a menace to Japanese security. “Thus, as early as the 
eighteenth century, some three-quarters of a century before Japan was forced 
by the United States of America to open her doors, [the scholar] Kudé fore- 
saw that the establishment of trade relations with Russia and with other na- 
tions was not only inevitable, but that it would be the best way for Japan to 
learn something of the world outside, and thereby to prepare herself to meet 
the Russian advance from the north.” ) 


*% Kuno, op. cit., vol. 2, p. 231. 
* Ibid., p. 215. 
26 Tbid., p. 217. 


YOSHIDA SHOIN AND JAPAN’S EXPANSION 


YOSHIDA’S ROLE IN MAKING MODERN JAPAN 


“Although they both died young,” says Professor Kuno, “‘both Shéin and 
Sanai were eminent scholars and statesmen. Both, but especially Shdin, were 
surrounded by admirers, followers, and disciples, most of whom became the 
founders of the New Japan. Shdin is today deified and revered as the creator 
and father of Greater Japan. Shdin and Sanai were far ahead of their time. 
In their plans they outlined the national expansion and aggrandizement of 
Japan, and revealed the possible rise of Japan as a world power.” 

The plans of these two imperialists are set forth in detail by Professor 
Kuno. Yoshida should not be considered the originator of Japanese expansion, 
he suggests. His proposal was merely a combination of plans previously 
formulated by Hideyoshi (1536-98) and also by Honda Toshiaki, who in 
1798 proposed that the national capital should be moved to Kamchatka, and 
that a second fortified capital should be established for defensive purposes on 
the island of Saghalien, thus making of Japan a great imperial power that 
might rival China and Russia. However, “the greatness of Yoshida Shéin lay 
in the fact that in the middle of the nineteenth century, while Japan was at a 
crisis, when both the government and the people centered their energy upon 
the solution of the problem of meeting the demand of the United States with 
regard to the opening of the nation, and at the same time of maintaining the 
time-honored seclusion policy, Shdin alone quietly studied the future possi- 
bilities and outlined a plan of expansion by means of which Japan might be- 
come a great world power.’’?” 

The extent to which the dreams of Yoshida and Hashimoto have been ful- 
filled is a matter of common knowledge. It will suffice here to point out that 
by the time Commodore Perry’s expedition opened up Japan to foreign inter- 
course the Japanese were already impregnated with an expansionist ideology. 
Later this indigenous chauvinism was intensified by pressure from and con- 
tact with the West, resulting in the generation of an aggressive military 
spirit that has profoundly affected the course of world history. In the light 
of events Yoshida Shdin may justly be considered a key figure in the develop- 
ment of modern Japan. 


*6 Kuno, op. cit., p. 232. 
*7 [bid., pp. 351 ff. 








NEW LIGHT ON HUC AND GABET 
Their Expulsion from Lhasa in 1846 


SCHUYLER CAMMANN 








BBE HUC’S Travels in Tartary, Tibet and China, during the years 
A 1844-56, has long since become one of the world’s great travel 
classics. For some decades after its publication, however, it was read with 
the utmost scepticism. Foremost among the sceptics, and the book’s chief 
detractor, was the Russian explorer, Prjevalsky, whose vindictive attempts 
to disprove Huc’s statements caused many people to doubt that he and 
Father Gabet had ever entered Tibet.? It was some forty years after the 
book first appeared before Huc found a champion in the American traveller, 
4 W. W. Rockhill, who in writing of his own expeditions, quoted the Abbé 
frequently, and stated his faith in the earlier traveller’s observations.’ Shortly 
after this, Henri, Duc d’Orleans, wrote a book protesting the widespread 
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ae lack of belief in Huc’s narrative.* Refuting Prjevalsky’s major charges point 
Be by point, he made it clear that the Russian’s motive for casting slurs on the 
“e Frenchmen was largely due to his jealousy at their having gone so far into 


the interior, where he himself had been unable to go. Finally, in 1900, Henri 
Cordier published some diplomatic correspondence between Ch‘i-ying,® the 
governor-general at Canton, and the French consul, M. de Bécour, which 
discussed the expulsion of the two Lazarist fathers from Lhasa, leaving no 
doubt that they had been there.’ The last comprehensive treatment of the 
subject appears to have been an article in T‘oung pao (1926) by Paul Pelliot, 
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1 First published at Paris in 1850, the Travels were translated by William Hazlitt and published 
AG in London in 1852 (Office of the National Illustrated Library). This was reprinted in Chicago by 
a the Open Court Publishing Co. in 1898 and 1900. Still another edition of the same translation, 
"te edited with an introduction by Paul Pelliot was brought out in London in 1928 (G. Routledge & 
ie Sons). 

hi : 2 See Henri Duc d’Orleans, Le Pére Huc et ses critiques (Paris, 1893), chapters I, II, and III, pp. 
& / 7-32, for some of Prjevalsky’s accusations and their refutations. 

‘a ay 2 W. W. Rockhill, Land of the lamas (New York, 1891) pp. 125-26, for one example. 

Ff : 4 See note 2. 

oe 5 Orleans, op. cit., pp. 4, 26. 

® Ch‘i-ying, a capable Manchu official is perhaps best known for having been the Imperial Com- 
P / missioner appointed to sign the Treaty of Nanking with Sir Henry Pottinger. Biographies of him 
% appear in the Ch‘ing shih kao, ch. 376, p. 4b, and Ch'ing shih lich-chuan, ch. 40, 35a. Also see an 
rae article by J. K. Fairbank, “Chinese diplomacy and the treaty of Nanking, 1842,” Journal of modern 
i . history, 12 (Mar., 1940), pp. 1-30. 

Behe 7H. Cordier, l’Expulsion de MM. Huc et Gabet du Thibet, documents inédits, Bulletin de geog. 
historique et descriptive, 2 (Paris, 1909), pp. 223-33. 
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who collated all. previous references, adding more information from old 
letters, most of which had long been hidden in French religious journals.® 
This article later came out in English, without its detailed footnotes, as the 
preface for a new English edition of the Travels.® 

Since the publication of Pelliot’s study, the Palace Museum in Peip‘ing 
brought out a collection of Chinese documents relating to foreign affairs in 
the nineteenth century. This was entitled Ch‘ou-pan i-wu shih-mo, or Docu- 
ments Concerning the Management of Barbarian (foreign) Affairs. Among 
its papers are several relating to the arrest and subsequent examination of Frs. 
Huc and Gabet.!® I have recently translated them in the hope of presenting 
further information on these famous travellers. It will be evident that the 
facts displayed in the reports of the Chinese officials do not all agree with 
M. Huc’s often-embroidered narratives, but in most cases the former may be 
considered more reliable," and thus can serve to check statements in the 


8 P. Pelliot, Le voyage de MM. Gabet et Huc 4 Lhasa, T‘oung pao, 24 (1926), pp. 133-78. 

* See note 1. 

10 Ch‘ou-pan i-wu shih-mo [Tao-kuang section]. (Peip‘ing: Palace Museum, 1930). Hereafter 
cited as ]WSM-TK. 

I am very much indebted to Dr. John K. Fairbank for locating these documents, the source for 
each of which is cited below, and for constructive criticism in the preparation of this paper. 

Some of these documents appear elsewhere. No. III appears in the Tao-kuang section of the 
Shih Lu (Ta Ch‘ing Hsiian-tsung Ch'eng Huang-ti shih-lu), ch. 428, p. 4a. This is identical in form, 
except that the expression yang-jen ¥f )\ , foreigner, is used in place of the less complimentary i-jen 
# A, barbarian, throughout. No. V appears in the same collection, ch. 430, p. 4a. I have been 
unable to find no. VII in this source, and have failed to find any reference to the case in the volumes 
of the Tung-hua lu which cover this period (Tao-kuang section, chs. 53 and 54). Pelliot notes that 
a translation of no. 1V, by Gabet, appeared in the Lazarist journal, Annales de la congregation de la 
mission, vol. 13, for 1848, pp. 209-17, but I have not succeeded in finding a copy of this work. A 
partial translation of it appears, however in Huc’s Chinese Empire (Harper’s ed. of 1855) vol. 1, 
80-81; 96-99, but in the latter case it was only introduced to furnish some local color and is very 
unsatisfactory as a translation. 

4 Pelliot in his introduction to the Travels says that Huc had the eyes to see and the power to 
recall what he had seen in life, but that these very gifts had their counterpart in a somewhat ardent 
imagination, which led him on occasion to invent what he supposed himself to be merely reporting; 
that he could not be trusted in details, even in those which concerned him personally; and that 
even his chronology of the journey brings up difficulties. 

One example of Huc’s muddled chronology has some bearing on the events of this paper. Huc 
claimed that they had entered Lhasa on the 29th of January (O.C. Travels, vol. 2, p. 143) and that 
they left on March 15th (ibid., p. 251). On p. 229, however, he said further, “In accordance with 
the orders of Ki-chan (Ch‘i-shan) we were to set out after the festivals of the Thibetian New Year. 
We had only been in Lhasa two months, and we had already passed the New Year twice, first 
the European New Year, and then the Chinese; it was now the turn of the Thibetian.”” The Tibetan 
New Year in 1846 fell on the 26th of February. (Waddell, Lamaism, p. 454, says that the Tibetan 
New Year begins in February with the rise of the new moon. The American almanac for 1846 (p. 
12) says the new moon in that year was on the 25th of February. Add one day for International 
date-line.) This means that they must have reached Lhasa by the end of December, and have left 
in the last week of February. As support for this hypothesis, Gabet stated that they arrived at 
Lhasa at the end of December and left on the 26th of February (Pelliot, TP, vol. 24, p. 165). Al- 
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Travels. The documents are also of interest as showing the contemporary 
attitude of Chinese officials toward the “foreign barbarians.” 

The first document on their case” is the report of Ch‘i-shan, the Chinese 
Resident in Tibet,!* describing the arrest and first questioning of the two 
travellers. The actual reasons for their seizure were never specifically ad- 
mitted, beyond the mention that the prisoners were rumored to be suspicious 
persons.'* Huc casually reveals what was the probable reason when he de- 
scribes their first days in Lhasa. 


Some ill-disposed persons went on to consider that we must be Russians or Eng- 
lish, and ultimately almost everyone honored us with the latter qualification. It was 
set forth without further hesitation that we were Pelings'® from Calcutta, that we 
had come to make maps, and to devise means to get possession of the country. All 
national prejudice apart, it was very annoying to us to be taken for the subjects of 
her Britannic Majesty. Such a quid-pro-quo could not but render us very unpopular, 
and perhaps end in our being cut to pieces; for the Thibetians, why we know not, 


have taken it into their heads that the English are an encroaching people, who are 
not to be trusted.!* 


After a few interviews Ch‘i-shan seems to have been reassured that the 
suspects were merely French priests with no evil designs, and they had 
“tolerably intimate communication” with him. Then one day he rather sud- 
denly informed them that he wished them to leave Lhasa. The reason for 
this change of attitude has never been adequately explained. Huc evidently 
blamed it on the ill-will of Ch‘i-shan, and appears to have acted unnecessarily 
disagreeable in their last interviews, in an effort to get back at the Chinese 





though it seems unlikely that they would be forced to set out on New Year’s Day, Huc spoke of 
the difficulry of procuring animals on their second stage because of the New Year’s season (O.C. 
Travels vol. 2, p. 257). No doubt Huc deliberately gave the later starting date because he wanted 
to be able to describe the colorful Tibetan New Year Celebrations as though he had personally 
seen some of them. 

2 IWSM-TK, ch. 75, p. 21b, line 5, to 23, line 2. 

8 Huc (O.C. Travels vol. 2, pp. 172-73) gives a brief account of Ch‘i-shan’s life. He was a 
Manchu who suffered disgrace after concluding an abortive agreement (the Chuen-pi convention) 
with the British during the Opium War. He was sent to Tibet in virtual banishment, but was later 
restored to favor as governor-general of Szechuan. For biographies, see the Ch'ing shih kao, ch. 376, 
la, and the Ch'ing shih lich-chuan, ch. 40, 18a. 

14 See document I below, first paragraph. 

18 The Nepalese and Tibetans used the word p'i-leng to refer to Indians under British rule, and, 
by extension for the English, themselves. In Tibetan the word means ‘stranger.’ See Imbault- 
Huard, Un episode des relations diplomatique de la Chine avec le Napal en 1842, Rev. de [’ Extréme 
Orient, 3 (1887), p. 8, note 3. 

16 O.C. Travels, vol. 2, p. 163. Later (p. 165) Huc says that it is probable that the English would 
not have been excluded from Tibet more than any other nation, had not their invading march into 
Hindustan inspired the Dalai Lama with natural terror. Apparently the regent in Lhasa shared the 
same dread. but he seems to have had faith in the bulwark of the Himalayas. (See ibid., p. 186.) 
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official..7 A clue to the reason for their expulsion is offered, however, in 
these Chinese documents. For Ch‘i-shan’s report to Peking was accompanied 
by a second memorial enclosing a letter from the King of Nepal.’* This said 
that the British were concluding a war with the Sikhs, and that if they took 
over the Sikh territories they would then become his neighbors. From there 
it would be easy to invade his country as a step to Tibet. Ch‘i-shan and his 
colleagues probably took this warning quite seriously, in spite of their low 
opinion of the sender, since it seemed to substantiate their own fears. Even 
though they seem to have remained convinced that the prisoners were 
Frenchmen, the fact that they had arrived in disguise,’® knew several lan- 
guages, and had been so anxious to leave by way of India, might well have 
caused the Chinese officials to suspect a possible connection between them 
and the English. At any rate, shortly after the receipt of the letter, they were 
sent, under guard, back to China.?° 

Some suspicion that there was more than a coincidence between the arrest 
of the two strangers and the Gurkha king’s warning seems to have impressed 
the Court, for in the Emperor’s memorandum to the Grand Council, after 
summing up the resident’s report, he expressed the fear that the prisoners 
might not really be Frenchmen. Accordingly he cautioned the viceroy of 


Szechuan, who was to preside over their next trial, to make very sure of 
their nationality.” 


The examination at Chengtu made it seem apparent that they actually 
were merely French preachers, as they stated, but a final examination at 
Canton was necessary before they could be released. At this last trial, a 
new element appeared,—the question of the rights of missionaries. The recent 
edicts of toleration” had expressly forbidden missionaries to go outside the 
five treaty ports set aside for foreign residence in the settlements following 


7 See. O.C. Travels vol. 2, p. 227-29 for an example of their attempts to bait Ch‘i-shan. 

8 See Document II below. The King of Nepal at this time was Rajendra Vikram Sahi. 

 Huc (O.C. Travels, vol. 1, p. 12) describes their preparations for the journey by shaving their 
heads and donning lama costume. Ironically enough he does not seem to have understood the be- 
wilderment of their converts who witnessed the transformation. This incident may well have given 
rise to the later legends of European priests turning lamas, which are cherished by Old China Hands. 

© The letter was dated the 26th of January 1846, and as it commonly took at least twenty five 
days from Khatmandu to Lhasa, it must have arrived about the middle of February at the very time 
when Ch‘i-shan seems to have adopted his stronger line. 

*1 See Document III below. 

* M. de Lagrené had failed in his hope of getting a clause of toleration included in the French 
treaty of 1844, but Ch'i-ying, the Chinese Commissioner did obtain for him two edicts of tolera- 
tion which gave the Roman Catholic Church a slightly more favorable position. See K. S. Latourette, 
A history of Christian missions in China (New York: 1929), pp. 229-30. For the actual texts of the 


edicts see H. B. Morse, International relations of the Chinese Empire, vol. 1, appendices 1X and X, pp. 
691-92, 
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the Opium War.”* This case was only one of several violations,” and the 
Chinese authorities tended to take a severe view of their offense. As they 
proved that they had gone inland before the edicts were made, however, 
they were not punished on this account, but were handed over to the French 
consul at Macao. 


DOCUMENT I 


The first official mention of these famous travellers is found in a memorial 
to the throne from the Chinese resident in Lhasa, received in Peking on the 
29th of April, 1846. 


The Imperial resident in Tibet, Ch‘i-shan, $43% and the Assistant Resident, Jui- 
yiian SJL, memorialize: we humbly observe that when the annual Tibetan 
Mission,?? with the Abbots and others returned from the capital [Peking] to Central 
Tibet [lit. ‘the province of Tsang’], we, your slaves, heard rumors that they had, 
travelling with them, suspicious men. Thereupon we ordered the Kalon,?* Chu-ch‘ii- 
chieh-pu +£#h #44, to make an investigation and seize the three men. He has sent 
them here, and your slaves have jointly examined into (the case). 

All were dressed in the clothes of Mongol lamas. When questioned, all were 
capable of speaking Chinese; and they were able to explain and recite books in both 
Manchu and Mongol characters, but they were not yet conversant with Tibetan 
speech and script.2* One was named Joseph Gabet (Yo-tse Ko-pi #9 AN)4§3%), and 
one was named Evariste (E-wa-li-ssu-t'a #4 $¢ "29; = Regis-Evariste Huc) .*° They 


* Canton, Amoy, Foochow, Ningpo and Shanghai were the five ports opened by the Treaty of 
Nanking, signed August 29th, 1842. 

* The Lazarist, Laurent Carayon, was arrested in Chihli in December of the previous year 
(1845) as he was passing through Kalgan on his way to Mongolia. He was first conducted to Pao- 
ting-fu for examination then when it developed that he was French and a Catholic priest, he was 
sent down to the French consul in Macao. See letter from the French consul to the Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, quoted in Cordier, op. cit. p. 225. Also, the Spanish Franciscan, Navarro, was 
seized in Hupeh in the Spring of 1846. The first of many Chinese documents on his case appears in 
IWSM-TK, ch. 76, p. 1, and successive ones are found in this and the following chuan (ch. 77). 

*8 IWSM-TK, ch. 75 p. 21b, line 5 to p. 23, line 2. 

26 Jui Yuan was a Manchu Duke who had held high office in Peking. He is briefly mentioned in 
the Hsii-pei chuan-chi, ch. 57, p. 19a. 

27 The yearly tributary mission required of Mongol and Tibetan rulers by the Ch‘ing Dynasty. 
See J. K. Fairbank and S. Y. Teng, “On the Ch'ing tributary system,” HJAS, 6 (June, 1941). 

28 The central government of Tibet consists of four ministers called Kalons, one monk and three 
laymen, who form a council over which the Dalai Lama, or the regent acting for him, presides 
(Waddell, op. cit., p. 396). 

2 Pelliot’s introduction to the Travels says that Gabet must have spoken Chinese and Mongol 
rather fluently. He wrote a small collection of prayers and an elementary catechism of Catholic 
doctrines in Mongolian, and a Manchu grammar, together with a tract on the connection between 
Manchu and Mongolian. He taught these languages to Huc, when the latter arrived some years 
later. Both learned a little Tibetan in the neighborhood of T‘aerh Sst BE Hf 3¥ (Kumbum Monastery) 
in the Kokonor region, but Pelliot ridicules Huc’s quotations of complete conversations which he 
claims to have overheard. (See also Pelliot, TP, 24, p. 175). 

*° It seems strange that they did not give their Chinese names. Gabet’s name was Ch'in Z (Pel- 
liot, TP, 24, p. 136), while Huc’s was Ku Po-ch'a {A ¥& (ibid., p. 139). 
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are brothers of the same ancestry, men of France. At the place (called) Pondicherry, 
belonging to France they commonly practise the Roman Catholic religion.* 

Joseph Gabet, in the 16th year of Tao-kuang (1836), started on his journey from 
Fukien, passing through Kiangsu, Hupeh, and other provinces, and arrived at the 
capital (Peking). His younger brother, Evariste, in the 21st year of Tao-kuang 
(1841) started on his journey from Kwangtung [the port of Macao], and passing 
through Hupeh, reached the capital. In the Shengking region [Fengtien Province of 
Manchuria], they met each other and then they travelled and lived together in Jehol, 
Chahar, Kueihuach‘eng [capital of modern Suiyuan], and places in Mongolia. In all 
these (regions) they have gone back and forth. 

In the 22nd year of Tao-kuang (1842) in Chahar, they engaged the now-arrested 
(Mongolian) tribesman, Sa-mu-tan-chin-pa #EAPHRE,** from Nienpaihsien 
in Kansu,** to render service for them. Last year they went to Sining and heard of 
Tibetan and tribal merchants returning to Tibet from the capital. Then they came 
here together (with them) and were apprehended. 

We found on investigation, that between the said country (France) and China, 
the route is long and dangerous; and the people and land barbarous and coarse (re- 
spectively). Not to stay in their native place, burning incense and regulating their 
conduct, but on the contrary to come here,—what sort of conduct is this? Moreover 
the Buddhist (lit. ‘Preserved’) Scriptures were transmitted from the Western Re- 
gions which are not far away from the said barbarians’ homes. Why must they, for- 
saking what is near, desire what is far?#4 Both gave evidence that in all the regions of 
China there are men who study their religion, hoping and planning to increase and 
extend its propagation; yet when one enquires as to the names of their co-religion- 
ists, they say further that they are unable to remember (them). 

We have examined their baggage. Roman Catholic scriptures in Manchu writing, 
Mongol writing, and printed barbarian language, were very numerous, (Yet) they 
were not very important so they were at once returned. But among them were 
two sheets of barbarian script. On investigation, they were the said accused persons’ 
letters from home, together with the certificates for preaching brought from the 
country in question,—five sheets in barbarian script; and twenty one books in bar- 
barian letters. What languages were in them, there was no one who knew. 

We called as witness their servant, the tribesman Sa-mu-tan-chin-pa, and ac- 


| This remark seems quite irrelevant. Possibly the Frenchmen mentioned Pondicherry as 2 pos- 
session of their country, in a wild effort to explain their nationality. There does not seem to be any 
evidence that either of them had ever been there. 

* Pelliot (TP 24, p. 136, note 2) says that his name might well have been Bsam-gtan ‘Jin-pa; 
Huc always spoke of him as Samdadchiemba; Sandburg (Exploration of Tibet, p. 126) calls him 
Bram-dad Chhe-ba. In the absence of definite knowledge of its spelling, I am retaining the Chinese 
transliteration. 

* In modern Sining district of Ch‘inghai province (Kokonor). This Mongolian was apparently 
still living in this neighborhood in 1889 (Rockhill, Land of the lamas, p. 45). Rockhill says, “I 
spoke to the old man’s nephew about him, and Abbé de Meester knew him well. He is still hale and 
hearty, a lover of good cheer and fond of gambling, and a lukewarm Christian.” 

_“* These questions typify the attitude of the sensible Chinese scholar of the old type toward the 
Westerner whether traveller or missionary, then as now. 
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cording to his testimony it is true that he was hired as a servant, but we cannot get 
to know the details. 

Your slaves find that the said accused persons recently arrived in Tibet and at 
once were seized and interrogated.** Since there are not any (other) men who can 
be called as- witnesses, what they testify as to the places they have been through is 
indeed evidence from one side (only); and when they produced the foreign books and 
barbarian writings, again we repeat, there were no men to explain them. If we in- 
vestigated by guesswork it would be insufficient to constitute judicial evidence. 
Further, as beyond the passes the roads and trails are distant, and there are moun- 
tains at every step [lit. ‘all the steps are mountains’], if we waited until the memorial 
was received, the sending of the prisoners would be delayed. 

Since in Tibet there were no points for cross-examination, we were careful and 
did not guess rashly. After the oral testimony we straightway appointed a special 
deputy* to escort them and turn them over to the governor-general of Szechuan. 
He (the viceroy) will temporarily take control of them, waiting for the day when the 
Imperial command is sent down. To send the persons through him would be com- 
paratively convenient. Joining together, we have made a clear statement (of the 
case). 


DOCUMENT II 
The accompanying report, enclosing the letter from the King of Nepal,*” 
says: 


Ch‘i-shan and others again memorialize; we, your slaves, have recently received 
a petition from the Gurkha king. Translated into Chinese, it says that the Pilings 
(P‘i-leng ##§) are now fighting with the Sen-pa # (the Sikhs),** and have 


already defeated the Sen-pa once; that the said nation (Nepal) is connected with 
the Sen-pa as a neighbor, and if the Pilings have seized the territory of Sen-pa 
he fears their victory will cause (them) to covet Tibetan territory; that the said 
country’s (Nepal’s) strength is slight, and it lacks the ability to hold its southern 
approaches. His request for direction has come to hand. At the same time he sent a 
copy of the statement concerning the circumstances of the Pilings fighting with the 


35 Huc gives the impression that they were permitted to walk about freely for some time, before 
they registered with the authorities and were treated as prisoners. Perhaps Huc felt that his readers 
would have greater confidence in his descriptions if they felt that he had been able to wander at 
liberty; or perhaps Ch‘i-shan, already in disgrace, wanted the Court to think that he had been very 
quick in apprehending the criminals. Considering the characters of both, either explanation might be 
possible. 

%* This deputy who escorted them was Li Kuo-an, 4=[8J‘%# a Chinese from Chengtu, who had 
served as amilitary official in Tibet and Nepal. (See O.C. Travels, vol. 2, p. 243). Already avery 
sick man, he died on the journey, between Batang and Litang in modern Sikang province (ibid., p. 
326.) 

31 IWSM-TK, ch. 75, p. 23, line 10 to 24, line 9. 

38 Sen-pa evidently is a term used by the Nepalese and Tibetans to refer to the Sikhs. Besides the 
fact that the British were fighting the Sikhs at that time (1845-46), the King of Nepal in his tribute 
letter to the emperor of China in 1842 referred to the Land of La-ta-ko (Ladakh) of which the 
men of Sungpa had taken possession. Ladakh was seized by the Sikhs under Gulab Singh of Jammu 
in the period 1834-41 (see Imbault-Huard, op. cit.). 
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Sen-pa, and he also transcribed the draft of a letter sent him by the Piling trade 
chiefs in Kwangtung. 

We, your slaves, find that in recent years the said country [Nepal] has several 
times sent up petitions, either asking to be given money or requesting the exchange 
of territory,—even to the extentof arbitrarily writing begging matters in a memorial.*® 
Not only this, but on several occasions, [though Imperial disapproval of his previous 
begging memorials had been expressed] he begged a remembrance of (the Imperial) 
grace. He is completely impossible! Now again he takes advantage of the P‘i-leng 
joining in battle with the Sen-pa to petition for directions. At the same time he 
transcribes the draft of a letter from the Piling chiefs in Kwangtung to send in 
for inspection. He speaks ambiguously; his purpose is extremely crafty. The general 
situation is that the said country (Nepal) has hitherto had P‘ileng men residing 
and trading there. They echo what they have heard from each other, and thus it 
gives rise to their extravagant desires. 


We, your slaves, have again and again considered and deliberated, but we did not 
find it convenient to put in writing a reply to (this) petition. (Now) at this juncture, 
in an official proclamation, we repeatedly gave instructions, causing him to realize 
that in guarding the southern passes he would thereby be protecting the frontiers of 
the said country (Nepal), and that he should not send and display these words of 
false suspicion and dissatisfied moaning, falsely hoping to get his will. Besides (we) 
sternly ordered the (Chinese) civil and military (officials) as well as native military 
officers conscientiously to train, and cautiously to guard the borders. Respectfully 
sending the original petition of the king of the said country, your slaves at the same 
time are giving out the official proclamation, copying it and presenting it, also, for 
your Majesty’s inspection. 

Again examining the recently captured French barbarians, Joseph Gabet (and 
Huc), both gave evidence that the English barbarians are called Anglais (ang-ke-lei 
Fr iH). This P‘i-leng is the Tibetan collective name for the barbarian tongues of 
foreign nations, and is certainly not the name of the country. That the P‘i-leng which 
were mentioned by the Nepalese of course were the English is evident. Moreover we 
learned from the Mohammedan traders in Tibet that Sen-pa is a territory belonging 


In his 1842 tribute letter (see previous note), the King of Nepal declared that, finding that 
the land of Ta-pa-ka-erh, a dependency of Tibet was bordering on his frontier, he would like to 
exchange it for his own territory of Mo-ssu-tang. At the same time he suggested that if the land 
of Ladakh, which had been seized by the men of Sen-pa, was placed under his jurisdiction, he would 
pay tribute for it; and he also asked for the gift of ten /i of territory in the neighborhood of Bhutan 
to place troops there as a protection for Southern Tibet against the British in Sikkim. As if this 
were not enough, he also asked for money in order to be able to expel the Pilings and be in a posi- 
tion to protect his lands, reminding the Tao-kuang emperor that his grandfather in the Ch‘ien-lung 
period (Sept., 1793) (in writing to accept the submission of the Gurkhas) had said: “If there are 
people from without who trouble you or invade your territory, you can send a petition to bring 
these facts to our attention. We will then send you men and horses, or make you a present of a 
certain sum of money to come to your aid.” Having been refused his requests in 1842, the king of 
Nepal seems to have written this second letter in another attempt to cash in on the promise of 


the Ch‘ien-lung emperor. This explains why the Chinese officials write of him as though discussing 
a spoiled child. 
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to Hindustan*® on the West Road,“ and also is not the name of a nation. Joining to- 
gether, we have made a clear statement. 


DOCUMENT III 


In his edict to the Grand Council, commenting on Ch‘i-shan’s first memo- 
rial,*? the Emperor might well have had in mind the second, with its threat 
of foreign invasion. For after a short summary of the report on the arrest of 
Huc and Gabet, he remarks, “‘As the said barbarians can make themselves 
known in Chinese speech, Manchu writing, and Mongol script, we fear they 
might not really be Frenchmen.” The edict goes on to recommend: 

Let Pao-hsing #€9% (the Szechuan governor-general),‘* when they are handed 
over to (authorities in) the province of Szechuan, question them closely as to their 
antecedents and the places which they passed through. He must absolutely get defi- 
nite facts, and immediately write a memorial. The original memorial (of Ch‘i-shan) 
together with the papers of evidence should all be copied and handed over (to Pao- 


hsing) for examination. As for the barbarians’ letters and books which are stored 
in a wooden box, let them all be sent out together (to Szechuan). 


DOCUMENT IV 


After the two Frenchmen had been delivered to the provincial authorities 
of Szechuan at Chengtu, they were again examined as reported in the follow- 
ing memorial from Pao-hsing, received in Peking on the 14th of July, 1846.“ 
(1 omit the first three lines, which merely acknowledge and summarize 


the aforementioned edict as incorporated in a communication sent him by 
the Grand Council.) 


The Grand Secretary and Governor-general of Szechuan, Pao-hsing, memorial- 
izes: . . . The barbarians in question were sent from Tibet and arrived bere on the 
21st day of the 5th moon (June 6th). I accompanied and superintended the four 


40 The usual Chinese transcription of Hindustan is Wen-tu-ssu-t'an, Ya #[ 197361 but the scribe 
has miswritten the first character, making it nich 4. The name appears correctly further on. 

41 The ‘West Road’ was the trade route from Lhasa into Central India by way of Ladakh and 
Kashmir, thence leading down through the Punjab to Delhi. Since the Sikhs then owned Ladakh, 


Kashmir, and so much of the Punjab, it was perfectly correct to speak of the territories of Sen-pa 
as lying on the West Road. 


« IWSM-TK, ch. 75, p. 23, lines 3 to 9. 

48 Pao-hsing, a Manchu, also occupied the position of Grand Secretary from 1841 to 1848 when 
he died. For his biography see Ch‘ing shih kao, ch. 371, 1a. 

“ IWSM-TK, ch. 75, p. 47b, line 8, to 49b, line 7. 

If this is, as is probable, not the date of their actual arrival, but the date on which they were 
formally delivered to Pao-hsing for trial, we have additional corroboration for the fact that the 
prisoners must have left Lhasa about the 26th of February (see note 11). Because from February 
26th to June 6th is exactly a hundred days, and Huc’s itinerary from Lhasa to Chengtu accounts for 
at least ninety-five days, while it was four days more before they were brought to trial. (Lhasa to 
Chamdo, 36 days (O.C. Travels, vol. 2, p. 292); at Chamdo 3 days (p. 296); Chamdo to Angti, 
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chief officials of the province in their judicial examination. According to their 
testimony, one was named Joseph Gabet,*’? and one was named Evariste. Both are 
Frenchmen, and together they practise the Roman Catholic religion, being known as 
brothers. Both preached the religion beyond the borders. In the 21st year of Tao- 
kuang (1841), they met in the region of Hsiaopeik‘ou 7/4— 1 in Kuantung (South- 
ern Manchuria). As to the additional testimony, nothing was different from that 
which was announced by the resident in Tibet. 

Joseph Gabet, in the 16th year of Tao-kuang (1836), arrived in Kwangtung, and 
afterwards, by way of Fukien, Kiangsi, Hupeh, Honan, Shantung and Chihli, reached 
the capital. Moreover, from Peking he went to places in Jehol, Kuantung, Mongolia, 
Chahar, Kueihuach‘eng, the Ordos, Lanchow and Tangar (in the Kokonor region). 
Then he went to Central Tibet with some Tibetan and tribal merchants. As to the 
places he reached, he either stayed several days or several months, up to a year or 
more, unequally. As to (his) Chinese writing and Chinese speech, they were ac- 
quired at the capital. As for the Manchu and Mongol script and speech, both were 
learned in Kuantung; (he) positively did not have a definite teacher. 

As to Evariste (Huc), in the 21st year of Tao-kuang (1841) he shipped on a 
warship of the said country (France) to reach Canton. He also reached Peking by 
way of Kwangtung, Kiangsi and other provinces. Then, going out in the neighbor- 
hood of Kueihuach‘eng to preach, he afterwards met with Joseph Gabet, and they 
lived and travelled together. His Chinese speech was learned beyond the Great Wall. 

In regard to the tribesman Sa-mu-tan-chin-pa, he is a man of Nienpaihsien in 
Kansu. Because at an early age he had accompanied some lamas and emigrated to 
Mongolian places, he was engaged by the said barbarians to render service. 

I, your subject, considering that the said barbarians had gone out far to preach 
religion, wondered what was their (real) intention after all; and furthermore, being 
so many years abroad, where their daily expenditures came from; why they had not 
returned to their country for a long time; and did they, after all, have or not a fixed 
term of years; as for the disciples which they had taught, how many there already 
were; and as Tibet is where the lamas live, and the said barbarians went there to- 
gether, what had they wished to do?* 

Again, therefore, I specially investigated, and according to what they state, the 
men of that country who practise religion, spread their religion in order to cultivate 
good works. As their preaching spreads, so their merit deepens. They certainly do 
not forcibly extort money from believers. If they are desirous of going abroad to 





apparently 6 days (pp. 297-311); at Angti 5 days (p. 312); Angti to Batang about 10 days (pp. 
314-21); at Batang 3 days (p. 322); Batang to Litang 7 days (pp. 323-27); at Litang 2 days (p. 
328); Litang to Tatsienlu 8 days (p. 330); at Tatsienlu 3 days (p. 332); Tatsienlu to Chengtu 12 
days [Harper’s ed., Chinese Empire, p. 59); waiting for trial 4 days (ibid. p. 69). Huc merely con- 
fuses his already muddled chronology by saying (O.C. Travels, vol. 2, p. 332) that they arrived in 
Tatsienlu in the early part of June, three months after their departure from Lhasa. 

‘6 Collectively called the ssii-tao, 1] }{ these were the provincial judge, provincial treasurer, salt 
commissioner, and grain commissioner. 

47 From here on, Gabet’s name appears in all the documents in inverted form as Ka-pi Yo-tse. 


48 These systematic questions, item by item, seem to have provided the basis for the examination 
at Canton. See Document VI. 
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preach, they state it clearly to the king of their country, who issues a prepared docu- 
ment (authorizing) travel to Kwangtung. They deliver this to the general agent 
stationed at Canton, and then come forward to all regions to preach. (Moreover) they 
positively do not have a definite term of years. If on a journey there is lack of where- 
withal, they send a letter to the general agent in Canton, and straightway he sends 
silver to supply them. As for the men from their country who have gone abroad to 
preach, every province has them. There is none who does not encourage men to do 
good. They have no other intention. All men can be taught. After having taught 
them, however, they do not meet again to read the scriptures, so they were entirely 
unable to remember the names and surnames of those whom they had taught. 

As to the Tibetan regions; formerly there were men of their country living there, 
and they were going to them. Originally they wished, after they had preached, to 
return to their country by way of Gurkha (i.e., Nepal),4® (but) because they could 
not yet make themselves understood in Tibetan writing and speech, and besides had 
not yet taught men, they were seized and examined by the resident in Tibet and 
brought to Szechuan. (End of testimony). 

We split open and examined the wooden box. As for the barbarian books and 
letters which were stored in it, no one could recognize them. On investigating the 
said barbarians, both testified that they were their letters from home and preaching 
certificates. It is my humble opinion that we have nothing that can give evidence 
whether all the facts in the said barbarians’ testimony are true or not. To propagate 
the Roman Catholic religion is now, however, not restricted by law. Moreover, look- 
ing into the color of the barbarians’ beards and eyebrows and eyes, they were not 
the same as (those of) the Chinese. Indeed, they are foreign barbarians and are cer- 
tainly not native scoundrels or pretenders. There is no doubt of it. It need not be in- 
vestigated again. But, as to the barbarian script in the books, what language is it 
after all? They should naturally be sent with the barbarians to Kwangtung province, 
and be examined and interpreted by men who know barbarian script. On translating 
(these), if there are really positively no different facts, then hand them over to the 
Frenchmen that they may establish their identity and return home; thereby displaying 
that the truth has been thoroughly looked into. 

As to the case of Sa-mu-tan-chin-pa, it was announced that he had stopped acting 
as servant, as, according to the substance of the barbarians’ (testimony), he could not 
understand, and wished therefore to be sent home to his native place, Nienpaihsien, in 
Kansu. So he was handed over to a bailsman (in Lhasa) to vouch for him [lit. ‘to 
restrain and correct him’}. 


DOCUMENT V 


Another edict to the Grand Council briefly summarized the case to date, 
and stated certain suspicious elements still not satisfactorily explained as a 


4® This probably alludes to their hope of passing through Tibet and Nepal in order to reach 
Pondicherry, which was nipped in the bud by Ch‘i-shan’s insistence that they must return through 
China in order to be investigated further. No doubt their desire to go down to India was a strong 
reason for suspicion that they were in league with the English, if not Englishmen in disguise. 
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basis for the final examination in Canton. Omitting the summary, it said: °° 


As the barbarians in question had travelled far on the ocean and had passed 
through several provinces, learning the script and speech of every district, what after 
all was their intention? According to what they testified, it was only to teach men 
and do good; and they’had no other aim. As to their being unable to remember the 
number and names of those whom they had taught, we fear this is difficult to believe. 
As the king of the said country issued a prepared document for specially going to 
Kwangtung so that they might communicate with the general manager and come for- 
ward to preach in all places, it is not positive that this is their vocation. 

Make known to Ch‘i-ying 43% and Huang En-t‘ung #@ BAB" (the chief officials 
in Canton), when they (Huc and Gabet) arrive under escort, they should make a 
strict investigation in detail; at the same time in addition make a personal inquiry 
whether or not the barbarians in question were sent by the said country (France), 
and whether they have or have not been sent money for the purpose of helping them; 
also have the barbarian books and barbarian letters which are stored in the chest, 
handed over to a man who recognizes barbarian writing, to run over the various 
things and translate them clearly, entirely obtaining the gist of them. 

In the event that they actually are French barbarians, and only preachers,®? and 
there are absolutely no other angles, then (they should) write down and consider 
the circumstances, firmly undertaking this. As to the original draft, and the paper of 
evidence, in both cases write copies and present them for examination. 


DOCUMENT VI 


The investigation by the Canton officials was by far the most thorough 
and introduced a new element,—the objection of the Chinese officials to 
foreign missionaries going into the interior. This attitude led to a number of 
arrests immediately before and after the last trial of Huc and Gabet.** The 


memorial reporting the trial was received in Peking on December 4th, 
1846.54 


The Assistant Grand Secretary and Governor-general of the Liang-Kwang, 
Ch‘i-ying, and the Governor of Kwangtung, Huang En-t‘ung, memorialize. We 
acknowledge the receipt of the two French barbarians, named Gabet Joseph and 
Evariste, who arrived in Tibet to preach, and who were passed on by Kiangsi prov- 
ince after being forwarded by other provinces, (finally) arriving in Kwangtung un- 
der escort, accompanied by a despatch. Conforming to orders, the Provincial Judge, 
Yen Liang-hsiin #RAHl, together with the deputy, the Expectant Tao-t‘ai 
Chao Chang-ling, #4420 directed the prefecture of Canton in closely question- 


5° IWSM-TK ch. 75, p. 49b line 8, to p. 50, line 10. 
5t Huang En-t‘ung as Ch‘i-ying’s assistant helped in carrying out the first trade treaties. His 
biography occurs in Ch‘ing shih kao, ch. 377, p. 4a. 


52 Still the note of suspicion that they might be English. 
53 See note 22. 


5 IWSM-TK, ch. 77, p. 1, line 2 to 3b, line 2. 
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ing the said barbarians. (Here follows a short summary of their itinerary as before, 
concluding with the statement that on examining thoroughly, the evidence was for 
the most part the same as that which was announced by the governor-general of 
Szechuan and the resident in Tibet.) 

We examined,—considering that the barbarians in question had travelled far on 
the ocean and had passed through several provinces, learning the dialects and writ- 
ing of every region,—what was their intention after all? According to the evidence, 
their country considers preaching (an act of) merit; the more a man preaches, the 
greater his merit. Therefore they have no care for the distant road, coming to China 
and advancing into every province to preach. Moreover, because the speech and 
writing of their country is not understood by the men of China, therefore they 
learned Chinese writing as well as the dialects of all provinces. Without doubt the 
motive was for convenience in preaching religion, and there was no other intention. 
The Roman Catholic religion which they practise actually is to exhort people to do 
good. 

As to all the provinces which they passed through, both now coming, now going; 
there certainly was not much time to leave behind a (large) number of converts, and 
moreover as there were no documents or records, they were actually unable to look 
back and recall their names and surnames. 

We examined into the matter of whom they called the ‘general agent,’—consider- 
ing that in Kwangtung up to this time French merchants were not very numerous, 
and considering that their consul (only) established himself recently, (while) for- 
merly there was certainly no barbarian chief kept there —What men was he associ- 
ated with, and by what means had the king of the said country issued the prepared 
document to come to Canton as a permit to vouch for them? And, as for their travel- 
ling so far into the interior—over a period lasting several years, and a road covering 
ten thousand li, with their travelling expenses therefore not being slight—how were 
they able to bring all (the travel money) from their native land? Examining into 
what men had supplied them, we commanded that they give a definite accounting 
item by item. According to the evidence, the prepared document which they took 
with them was like the diploma of a Chinese monk. In Macao, barbarians of the 
same religion from all nations are numerous. On (their) seeing this diploma they 
(Huc and Gabet) were then able to be received in residence. In actual fact, in the 
16th and 21st years (1836, 1841), at the times they came to Kwangtung, their 
country had appointed no general agent. Formerly, in Szechuan, there was muddled 
evidence (on this point). 

As to the travelling expenses which they needed; as they shaved their heads and 
disguised themselves, and roughly understood Chinese and Manchu and Mongolian 
speech and script, they were no different from the monks of the interior. At all times 
they collected subscriptions like Buddhist priests. Also there were men to grant 
alms as well. As they were bachelors they did not have many expenditures, and 
thus (their financial resources) did not reach exhaustion. There is still the question 
of surplus, and whether or not there were men to supply them. 

They both spoke, asking for the consul of their native land, now in Macao. Along 
the road they were taken with a chill and must be cured of the disease in the prov- 
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ince. They implored meanwhile to be handed into the custody of the Dutch consul. 
(End of testimony.) 

When the judges’ detailed notes came to hand, your servants personally caused 
them to be investigated thoroughly and judged impartially. We obeyed (the Imperial 
command) and again secretly made an additional examination. The barbarians in 
question actually are Frenchmen, and certainly are not scoundrels or pretenders. 

To go on to the barbarian letters and barbarian books that were locked in the 
wooden box; we turned them over to the Deputy, P‘ing-ch‘ing 483, and the Ching 
7% (-chou?) Tao-t‘ai, P‘an Shih-ch‘eng, ¥#{£ st secretly ordering them to act on the 
matter and translate them. (But) because they were not the same as Dutch writing,™ 
they were unable to make them out. Further the Tao-t‘ai in question passed them on 
to an American chief to identify them. According to what he said, the barbarian 
letters were letters from home which the said barbarians had formerly received in 
Canton, and the official credentials to preach which were issued by the king of the 
said country. This then is what the said barbarians had called the ‘prepared docu- 
ment.’ Moreover the barbarian books were ordinary Roman Catholic books which 
the Westerners call ‘Gospel books’. As the words and phrases were comparatively 
many, one occasion was not sufficient to translate them. Now he has their old pre- 
served block print books translated into Chinese characters to hand in for inspec- 
tion. (End of report.) 

At the same time, according to the deputy in question, in the presence of the said 
barbarian chief, he took away a barbarian book in Chinese characters. On examina- 
tion, the composition was in vulgar speech (probably meaning, in the vernacular). 
Still it had no improper words or phrases. 

Accordingly, the said barbarians, Joseph Gabet and Evariste (Huc) were trans- 
ferred to the custody of the Dutch barbarian chieftain [M. J. Senn Van Basel, Dutch 
consul in Canton],® and turned over to the French barbarian chief for restraint and 
correction. After their delivery, the French chieftain, Bécour (Pei-ku £4) re- 
ported (to Ch‘i-ying) saying that the barbarians in question had actually come for- 
ward from his country to preach, and now would be sent back to Mongolia, and that 
he could not be influenced or intimidated.57 We have humbly investigated the 
Roman Catholic Church. Since formerly in the Ming (Dynasty) when Matteo Ricci 
(Li Ma-tou #1)3§ ¥¥) entered China to preach, it has already lasted for several hun- 
dred years, while Macao’s great and small Catholic monasteries have all been built 
for many years, with the view to making a place for the foreign (lit. ‘barbarous’) 
monks to band together. Chinese and barbarians are mixed up together, and true and 
false are difficult to separate. 


55 Literally ‘writing of the red-haired (people),’ a term which was still used for the Dutch, but 
which later came to be used for most Europeans. 

56 The correspondence between the Dutch and French consuls is reported in Cordier, op. cit., 
pp. 227-28. 

57 The correspondence between Bécour and Ch‘i-ying is reproduced in Cordier, op. ¢:t., pp. 229-33. 
Notice the threatening attitude of the French consul. This was balanced by the contemptuous tone 
of the Chinese; particularly in the references to the ‘barbarous’ Catholic monks, ‘banding together,’ 
the latter expression is one usually used refering to bandits or brigands. 
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Last year the French chief (Lagrené)®* requested that those (converts) practising 
the religion to do good be spared from punishment for crimes. Your servants im- 
mediately calculated that the barbarians of all countries must have preachers who 
had secretly gone into the interior. Therefore at the time of deliberation we espe- 
cially made clear in the agreement that we did not consent that the barbarians should 
go far into the interior to preach,®® and (we) firmly set up restricting laws in order 
to be prepared if they were caught in the future, to avoid causing a pretext (for 
foreign agitation). On this occasion Joseph Gabet (and Huc), and on a previous occa- 
sion the Spanish barbarian Navarro #4§—1# (Na-pa-lo®), the former and the lat- 
ter passing through Tibet and Hupeh respectively, were seized and examined and 
brought as prisoners to Canton. Both parties then declared that it was several years 
previous when they had gone into the interior to preach, and it was before the treaty 
had yet been made. Thereupon we transferred them to the custody of their respec- 
tive barbarian chiefs. At the same time we ordered that they be examined according 
to the treaty and restrained and corrected. The chiefs of the said barbarians all had 
no objections to the agreement before (but now), afterwards are utilizing these 


(cases) for lawsuits. Managing (the situation) we still may be able to prevent this 
from becoming a thorny affair. 


DOCUMENT VII 


The Imperial edict to the Grand Council concerning this memorial® re- 
stricted its comments to the religious question. Apparently the original 
suspicions that Huc and Gabet might have been connected with the British 


in India had by this time been allayed. Skipping the repetition in the summary, 
jt said: 


Ch‘i-ying and others memorialized that they have investigated the French bar- 
barians who arrived in Tibet to preach . . . and now have already had the said bar- 
barians handed over to a barbarian chief for restraint and correction. 

Naturally one ought to manage like this in treating the barbarians of every 
country, and not allow them to go secretly into the interior to preach. As recorded 
in the treaty, the restricting laws are very severe. Although on this occasion both 
Joseph Gabet (and Huc) who went to Tibet, and on the former occasion, the Spani- 
ard Navarro, who was caught in Hupeh, calculated that the time (of their entry) was 


58 M. Theodose de Lagrené who had come to Canton and negotiated a treaty for France similar 
to the one that Pottinger had gotten for England in 1842. 

59 The exact words of the edict were: ‘“‘As to those of the French and other foreign nations who 
practice the religion, let them only be permitted to build churches at the five ports opened for com- 
mercial intercourse. They must not presume to enter the country and propagate religion. Should 
any act in opposition, turning their backs upon the treaties, and rashly overstep the boundaries, 
the local officers will at once seize and deliver them to their respective consuls for restraint and 
correction” Morse, op. cit., p. 691. 

® Cordier, op. cit., p. 226, note 1, says that Michael Navarro belonged to a branch of the Fran- 
ciscan Order. He had arrived in Hongkong in 1841, and returning to the interior after this incident, 
he was made Vicar Apostolic of Hunan in 1856. He died in that province in 1877. 

%! WSM-TK, ch. 77, p. 3b, line 3, to p. 4, line 3. 
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before the treaty was settled. Hereafter, considering this edict, make known to all 
the said barbarians that outside of the five ports in which they are permitted to build 
chapels and worship, they are certainly not permitted to come into all provinces on 
their own authority, or arbitrarily roam around. By all means command the said 
barbarian chiefs personally to act to restrain them and to render respectful obedience 
to the finished agreement, in order to put a proper stop to this business, avoiding 
pretexts, and thus making the most desirable (situation). 


CONCLUSION 


With this document, the case of Huc and Gabet appears to have been 
officially closed,® though the religious question was by no means settled. 
It reappears in several memorials.** All this testimony in the newly-found 
and recently published documents leads us to the conclusion that Huc and 
Gabet were expelled from Lhasa largely because of the fear that they 
might be secret agents, somehow connected with the threat of British in- 
vasion of Tibet. By the end of the trial in Szechuan, however, the authorities 
there were convinced that they were French priests, and apparently were 
impressed by their sincerity. Finally in Canton, when it was proved that 
they were nothing more, due either to an attempt to lessen the anticlimax, 
or to Ch‘'i-ying’s disappointment at the apparent failure of the edicts he had 
requested, to curb the Christian advance,—which he saw only as one phase of 
the general European encroachment,—the religious question was emphasized, 
and it was made to appear that this had been the chief reason for their deten- 


tion. This explanation was apparently accepted by the French consul, and 
ultimately by the expelled priests themselves.** Only the material in the first 
three documents, however, can furnish the true answer. 


® In November 1846, a month after they reached Macao, Gabet sailed for Europe, instead of re- 
turning to the Mongolian Mission. It is thought that he wished to persuade the ecclesiastical 
authorities in France and Rome to award the Tibetan Mission to his order. When this failed, he 
begged to be sent back to Mongolia, but the doctors in Europe forbade a cold climate, and (in 1848) 
he was sent instead to Brazil, where he died unhappily in 1853, at the age of forty-five. 

Huc remained in Macao until 1848, when he returned to North China. In 1852 his bad health 
obliged him to go back to France, and in the following year (1853), he resigned from his order after 
long-standing differences. He lived by his pen, writing The Chinese Empire, and Christianity in 
China, Tartary and Tibet; as sequels to the Travels. The last two were mere potboilers, full of 
plagiarisms from his own previous work as well as from the works of others. He died in 1860, at 
the age of forty-seven. The lives of both were no doubt shortened by the exposure and uncertain 
diet on their Tibetan adventure. (Pelliot, T‘oung pao, 24, pp. 136-40). 

68 Throughout chuan 77 of IWSM-TK;; see p. 22, line 5, for a typical example. 

** See Bécour’s letters in Cordier, op. cit. 
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N THE fall of 1925, representatives of the powers which had attended 
the Washington Conference met in Peking for the long-delayed discus- 
sion of China’s claim to tariff autonomy.’ Germany was not one of this group 
and received no special invitation; however, the Germans hoped that they 
would be allowed to participate, especially since in European affairs they 
had been given a place of equality in the October Locarno Conference. 
Consequently, as a step in this direction, Berlin readily accepted an invitation 
from the United States to adhere to the Nine-Power Treaty of the Wash- 
ington Conference.? To the surprise ot both countries, China took offense. 
This episode, which passed almost unnoticed behind the scenes of the Tariff 
Conference, revealed Germany and the United States pursuing somewhat 
similar policies against which the Chinese foreign minister protested. It 
disclosed Chinese suspicion and distrust, not only of their policies, but of the 
Nine-Power Treaty as well.® 
Four years earlier, when the Washington Conference had met, Soviet 
Russia and Germany, two powers with important interests in the Far East, 
had not been represented. Soviet Russia’s obvious interest counted for little 
against the fact that the Communist government had not achieved recogni- 
tion among the great powers. Germany had lost leasehold, concessions, and 
special privileges in China, but in May 1921 had re-established treaty re- 
lations with the Peking government and on a footing of complete equality.‘ 
The rapid rate with which Germany, even at this early date, was re- 

1 Provision had been made for this conference in Article Il of the Customs Treaty, signed at the 
Washington Conference, Feb. 6, 1922, and ratified Aug. 5, 1925; See Papers relating to the foreign 
relations of the United States, 1922, (Washington, 1938), vol. 1, 284-85. (Hereafter FR). 

2 Not to be confused with the Customs Treaty signed on the same date. Its provisions bound the 
signatories to respect China’s sovereignty and independence, territorial and administrative in- 
tegrity, and to uphold the principle of the Open Door. Full text in FR, 1922, vol. 1, pp. 276-81. 

* Documents recently published by the Department of State provide some new information on 
this subject, which hitherto has received little attention, and at the time was practically ignored by 


the American press. FR, 1926 (Washington, 1941), vol. 1, pp. 1001-23. A brief notice appears in 


W. W. Willoughby, Foreign rights and interests in China (Rev. edit.; Baltimore, 1927), vol. 1, pp. 
24-25. 


* Sino~German Agreement of May 20, 1921; League of Nations treaty series, no. 261 (1922) vol. 9, 
pp. 283-89. 
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covering of her pre-war position in the China market had drawn consid- 
erable comment from international trade circles. However Britain, and es- 
pecially France, had objected to Germany’s reappearance as an equal in an 
international conference so soon after Versailles, and opposed American sug- 
gestion that Germany sign the Nine-Power Treaty.* 

The treaty was not ratified until August 5, 1925, more than three years 
later, chiefly because France had refused to do so before reaching a settle- 
ment of the “gold franc controversy”’ with China. In the intervening period 
the stock of the Washington Conference powers had tumbled. The Chinese 
had become disillusioned about the fair promises and good intentions of the 
“Anglo-Saxon” powers. Their influence declined in Canton, where Soviet 
advisers came to assist Sun Yat-sen and the Kuomintang; and also in Peking, 
where Russian representatives found a following in student and official 
circles. In May 1924, diplomatic relations were restored between Moscow 
and Peking by an “‘equal’’ treaty. Russia and Germany were hailed by the 
Chinese as the nucleus of a new “equal” power group in opposition to the 
old “unequal” treaty powers. The noticeable decline of “‘white prestige”’ in 
the post-war years fostered a new wave of “‘anti-foreignism,” or more cor- 
rectly “‘anti-imperialism,”’ which Bolshevist propaganda encouraged. The 
Shanghai incident of May 30, 1925, when Chinese students were shot by 
British-controlled police of the International Settlement, brought to a high 
point agitation against the British in particular and the treaty powers in 
general. Thus conditions in 1925 were vastly different from 1922; and 
Chinese opinion of the Washington Conference and its treaties had altered 
accordingly. These were the circumstances, then, when Washington, carry- 
ing out the provisions of Article VIII, formally invited Germany to adhere to 
the Nine-Power Treaty on October 1, 1925.° 


GERMAN GOVERNMENT'S RECEPTION OF THE INVITATION 


The invitation was welcomed in German government circles for several 
reasons. In the first place, German prestige demanded an equal place among 


5 Heinrich Betz (German consul-general in Tientsin, 1922-36), ““Der Machtkampf in Fernen 
Osten: Das Neun-machte Abkommen von 1922 und seine historische-politische bedeutung,” 
Berliner Monatshefte, 17 (Aug., 1939), 716. Also see Otto Mossdorf, “Deutschland und die 
Neunmiachtevertrag,” Deutsche Allgemeine Zeitung, Oct. 14, 1937. 

* This article empowered the United States to send invitations to “powers not signatory to the 
present treaty, which have governments recognized by the signatory powers and which have treaty 
relations with China’. For the form of invitation see FR, 1925, 1, 762. Other powers receiving 
invitations at the same time were Austria, Bolivia, Chile, Denmark, Norway, Persia, Peru, Spain, 
Sweden, and Switzerland. Willoughby, op. cit. vol. 1, pp. 24-25; Betz, op. cit., p. 716. A competent ac- 


count of these developments is to be found in Robert T. Pollard, China’s foreign relations, 1917-1931 
(New York: Macmillan, 1933), passim. 
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the powers at Peking.” When the first post-war German minister, Boyé, 
had arrived in the winter of 1921-22, he found himself in a very lonely 
position. In time his isolation grew less, and representatives of former 
enemy countries admitted him into the circle of the powers—very im- 
portant in Peking where the diplomatic body habitually acted as a unit.* By 
1925 he had become persona grata to all his colleagues, whereas the Russian 
representative, Karakhan, dean of the diplomatic body because of his am- 
bassadorial rank, was avoided by all the ministers except at purely cere- 
monial functions.® But in the informal meetings from which Karakhan was 
excluded and where business matters were transacted, Boyé lacked a legal 
status of equality notably owing to the fact that Germany no longer belonged 
to the ranks of the Protocol powers of 1901, and was not a signatory of the 
Washington Conference treaties concerning China. 

In the summer and fall of 1925 this inequality became very apparent when 
Germany received no invitation to the approaching Tariff Conference. 
Both the Soviet chargé d’affaires and the German minister tried vainly, be- 
hind the scenes, to induce Chinese officials to grant invitations to their 
respective countries. Boyé even approached the American minister, Mac- 
Murray, with the suggestion that Germany should be entitled to adhere to 
the Washington Conference treaties and resolutions, so that his government 
could co-operate in the policies set forth therein.!° The invitation of the 
American government therefore coincided with an urgent desire. 

In the second place, Germany saw no difference between her actual 
policy towards China and the principles laid down in the Nine-Power Treaty. 
Germany in the terms of the treaty of 1921, had shown full respect for the 
sovereignty and independence of China; no German concessions or privileges 
marred the territorial and administrative integrity of China; German com- 
mercial interests upheld the principle of the Open Door, especially since 
hostile sentiment in the world against Germany had not entirely abated; 
and nowhere could be found stronger sentiment in favor of unhampered de- 
velopment of China’s economic and political unity. Adherence would not 
only enhance German prestige and give the German minister in Peking a 
more influential position; in German opinion it would also be a proof of 


7 Betz, op. cit., p. 728. 

® Paul Scheffer, “Deutsche politik und China,” Berliner Tageblatt (Wochen-Ausgabe fiir aus- 
land und uebersee), vol. 15, no. 11 (Mar. 11, 1926), p. 1. 

* Schurman to Kellogg, Mar. 10, 1925, FR, 1925, 1, pp. 637-38. 

10 MacMurray to Kellogg, Sept. 30, 1925, ibid., vol. 1, pp. 851-52. 
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friendship for China, which would undoubtedly benefit from the presence of 
a true friend in the ranks of the powers." 


GERMAN INTEREST IN THE TARIFF CONFERENCE 


There was, in addition, a third most urgent reason. Germany wished to 
participate in the Tariff Conference in order to protect vital trade interests. 
In the German press it was generally assumed that Germany had no material 
interests to seek at the conference, inasmuch as the Sino-German Treaty of 
1921 had already granted China tariff autonomy and in return China had 
assured Germany of most-favored-nation treatment. But officials, who saw 
the matter somewhat differently, pointed out that this treaty did not contain a 
most-favored-nation clause in the usual form.” It granted equality, not to 
German goods, but to German merchants; it guaranteed that Germans re- 
siding in China would not be required to pay any higher tariffs than were 
required of Chinese in the import of goods from Germany or any other 
country. To be sure, China, in a simultaneous exchange of notes, had 
promised that German goods would be taxed according to the general tariffs 
(actually most-favored-nation treatment), but this promise was limited until 
the time when China should regain general tariff autonomy.” 

This time-limit was precisely established when the powers at the Peking 
Conference, on November 19, 1925, passed a resolution granting China 
such autonomy, to be effective January 1, 1929. After this date Germany 
would be protected by no most-favored-nation agreement. There was little 
fear that China spontaneously would then set up discriminatory rates against 
German imports; that would hurt Chinese interests as well as German. 
Still some apprehension was expressed that commercial rivals of Germany 
might bring pressure on China to do so.'* Thus the dangers of continued 
isolation from conferences dealing with China affairs was clearly seen. 

The invitation of the American government had not made any mention of 
the Tariff Conference and actually the United States was not prepared to 

1 Scheffer, op. cit.; also his article “Deutschland und das Washington-Abkommen,” Berliner 
Tageblatt (Wochen-Ausgabe), vol. 15, no. 13 (April 1, 1926), pp. 1-2. The well-known journalist 
wrote both articles in Peking, where he spent several months. 

® Oskar Scholz, “Die bedeutung der Pekinger Zollkonferenz fiir Deutschland,” Wirtschaftsdienst, 
11 (Jan. 22, 1926), pp. 83-84; Scheffer, “‘Deutschland und das Washington-Abkommen.” 


18 Treaties and agreements with and concerning China, 1919-1929, Washington: Carnegie Endow- 
ment for International Peace, 1929 pp. 47 ff. especially p. 49. 

4 In this connection, the “repatriation” of Germans in China in the spring of 1919 was recalled. 
China had had no interest in taking this harsh action, but was forced to do so by pressure from 
Allied countries who hoped thus to deal a death-blow to German trade. Scholz, op. cit., p. 84. The 
Chinese minister in Berlin gave assurances that Germany had nothing to fear from China’s exercise 
of tariff autonomy; Berliner Tageblatt, Nov. 27, 1925. 
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see Germany admitted. Only those which had customs treaties with China 
were eligible, a legal qualification which Germany lacked; and the German 
government had not been asked to adhere to the Customs Treaty.!® The 
Germans suspected that the American government had stood behind China’s 
refusal to grant a special invitation, and they resented what was regarded as 
an over-legalistic attitude and a position merely of words.!* Nevertheless, 
when the German government reached the decision, December 17, to adhere 
to the Nine-Power Treaty, it was with high hope that this action would 
open the way to participation in all China questions on an equal basis with 
the other powers. 

A note from Foreign Minister Stresemann to Secretary of State Kellogg, 
stating that Germany had decided to adhere, “subject to ratification,’ was 
handed to Ambassador Schurman by Trautmann, chief of East Asia affairs 
in the Eastern section of the German Foreign Ministry, on December 23. 
At the time Trautmann said that the German government regarded its 
policy in China as identical with that of the United States. Then he sig- 
nificantly added that Germany, having adhered to the Washington Treaty, 
would naturally take part thereafter in any conference that might be held 
in respect to China.!” 

The State Department noted Trautmann’s remarks without any expression 
of approval or disapproval, and merely acknowledged the receipt of Strese- 
mann’s letter. Because of the phrase “subject to ratification,” Washington 
assumed that German adherence would not be complete until it had received 
the approval of the Reichstag; therefore no formal notification was sent to 
the other signatories.'* This position was fully understood in Berlin, where, 
however, ratification was looked upon as a meré technicality. At first some 
officials had even thought that the decision of the government constituted 
sufficient ratification in itself, but later, in view of Article 68 of the Weimar 
Constitution, it had been decided to send the treaty to the Reichstag.!® But 


18 Grew to MacMurray, Oct. 3, 1925, FR, 1925, vol. 1, p.854. The American minister in Peking 
gave full support to this position, MacMurray to Kellogg, Sept. 30, 1925, ibid., pp. 851-52. Ac- 
cording to Article VIII of the Customs Treaty governments should be invited to adhere whose 
treaties with China provided for a tariff on imports and exports not to exceed five per centum ad 
valorem. This was not true of the Sino-German agreement of 1921. 

16 Scheffer, “‘Deutschland und das Washington-Abkommen,”’ p. 1; Betz, op. cit., p. 726. 

17 Schurman to Kellogg, Dec. 23, 1925, FR, 1926. vol. 1, pp. 1001-02. Trautmann subsequently 
rose to the head of the Eastern section of the Foreign Ministry. In 1931 he went to China as 
minister, and became the first German ambassador to China in 1935, and was recalled in May, 1938. 

18 Kellogg to Schurman, Jan. 16, 1926, ibid., vol. 1, pp. 1003-04. 

19 This was owing to insistence of legal advisers in the Foreign Ministry: “Die Reichsgesetze 
werden vom Reichstag beschlossen.” Schurman to Kellogg, Feb. 6, 1926, ibid., vol. 1, p. 1014. 
Also see Mossdorf, op. cit. 
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without waiting for this to take place as a matter of course, the government 
briefly announced its decision in Berlin, on December 29, 1925.2 A short 
notice of it appeared in the Peking press on December 31.” 


CHINESE OPPOSITION 


To China, news of German adherence to the Nine-Power Treaty naturally 
could have been taken as evidence of a shift in German policy to the side of 
the old treaty powers. The friendly equal relationship since 1921 had not 
erased the memory of Kiaochow. The German government, moreover, did 
not take any precaution against such an interpretation by accompanying its 
announcement with a public explanation and an assurance that German policy 
toward China was unchanged; during the succeeding weeks it remained 
silent on the subject. Likewise no word of explanation issued from either the 
Ostasiatischer Verein or the Verband fiir den Fernen Osten, the two associa- 
tions which were chief representatives of German commercial and cultural 
interests respectively, and very influential in determining German policy 
towards China. Nor did the German chambers of commerce in Chinese cities 
have any word of explanation to offer.” 

In the absence of any German explanation, what explanations were offered 
from other sources? The Berlin correspondent of the London Times simply 
noted that Germany, by this action, was brought into intimate relationship 
with the other powers closely concerned with China.?* The Japanese press, 
in enlarging upon what such intimate relationship might mean, considered 
it probable that Germany might be admitted to the Tariff Conference, and 
that Germans might again be appointed to posts in the Chinese Maritime Cus- 
toms Service; and implied further that Germany might be expected to take 
a stand with the old treaty powers, though probably would not claim restor- 
ation of extraterritorial rights, send troops and warships to China, or try to 
regain former territorial concessions.”‘ 


RUSSIAN OPPOSITION 


From Russia there came a direct attack against the act of the German 
government. The Soviet organ, [zvestia, on January 6 accused Germany of 
re-entering the orbit of the imperialistic powers and joining them in their 


20 The Sino-German treaty of 1921 had been passed by the Reichstag without any discussion. 
Official quarters hoped for and expected quick ratification; Scholz, op. cit., p. 84. 

*t Berliner Tageblatt, Dec. 29, p. 2; Peking Leader, Dec. 31, p. 1; Ch'en Pao (Peking Morning Post), 
Dec. 31, p. 3, added a summary of the treaty provisions but without any comment. 

* Article by Peking correspondent, March 9, in Frankfurter Zeitung, Apr. 13, 1926, p. 3. 

% Dec. 30, 1925, p. 10. 2% Japan Weekly Chronicle (Kobe), Jan. 7, 1926, p. 23. 
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colonial policy. He who takes step “‘A”’ must also take step “‘B,” runs a 
Russian proverb. Germany had joined the capitalistic Western powers in 
European politics at Locarno; and now as a consequence of Locarno, Ger- 
many had joined the ranks of the same powers in Asia. The German press 
claimed that the Nine-Power Treaty and the Sino-German Treaty of 1921 
were based on similar principles, but this was untrue, /zvestia maintained. 
In 1921 Germany had recognized the sovereignty and independence of 
China and had renounced extraterritorial rights, a course like the Soviet 
Union’s policy of renouncing unequal treaties. Now Germany had reversed 
her attitude to side with the other powers in agreement with their policy of 
exploitation.”® 

The tone of Izvestia reflected the actual state of Russo-German relations. 
In Europe Locarno had been a blow to Russia; and now the attack by 
Izvestia revealed the Soviet dislike of a change in Germany’s position at 
Peking. While in fact the German minister had preferred the company of 
the ministers of the treaty powers to that of the Soviet representatives, the 
Chinese had classified Germany and Russia together as countries whose rela- 
tionship to China was established by ‘“‘equal”’ treaties; whereas China’s rela- 
tions with the other powers rested upon the old “unequal” treaties. 

Moreover the interpretation of [zvestia was especially important because 
of the degree to which it gave the lead for criticism in China, where seeds 
of Russian propaganda still found fertile soil.2* The second All-China Con- 
gress of the Kuomintang, which opened in Canton on January 2, was con- 
trolled by the left wing which called for co-operation with Russia.?’ Also in 
Peking, the Soviet had exercised a strong influence, and in particular the 
new Chinese foreign minister, C. T. Wang, was regarded susceptible.?* The 
political differences between Canton and Peking did not prevent a common 
unfavorable reaction to the news of German adherence. 

Both the United States and Germany were taken by surprise when the 
Chinese government, early in January, decided on diplomatic action to oppose 
German adherence to the Nine-Power Treaty.?® The Chinese minister in 

% A Chinese version of [zvestia’s interpretation appeared in the Ch‘en Pao, Jan. 8, p. 3, under the 
heading: “Soviet Government says—Germany reverts to old imperialistic policy in joining Nine- 
Power Treaty.” An English translation was printed in the Peking Leader of same date, p. 4. 

26 However, the days of Bolshevist influence in both Canton and Peking were numbered. Already 
resentment was being displayed against “‘Bolshevist imperialism,’ and in Canton, under the leader- 
ship of Chiang Kai-shek, the forces opposed to the extreme left of the Kuomintang were preparing 
to expel the Communists. The Week in China (weekly edition of the Peking Leader), (Feb. 13, 


1926), pp. 2-3; Louis Fischer, The Soviets in world affairs (London, 1930), vol. 2, p. 651. 
27 Peking Leader, Jan. 10, 1926, p. 6. 


#8 MacMurray to Kellogg, Feb. 25, 1926, FR, 1926, vol. 1, p. 1018. 
29 Ch'en Pao, Jan. 21, 25, and 29, reported diplomatic activity in Washington and Berlin, but is 
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Berlin, Wei Ch‘en-tsu, when earlier consulted on the matter by German 
officials, had seen no objection to German adherence.*® Now, acting on in- 
structions from his government, he lodged a protest against what Peking 
viewed as a move to re-enter the ranks of the imperialistic powers.” In 
Washington, on January 7, the Chinese minister, Alfred Sze, discussed with 
Kellogg an instruction from his government to protest against the American 
invitation to Germany. His government made the protest on the ground that 
Germany lacked the special treaty privileges which all the Washington Con- 
ference powers possessed, and therefore no longer enjoyed the right to 
adhere.** To this Kellogg replied by pointing to article VIII of the treaty 
as the legal basis for the invitation. The Secretary of State emphasized that 
the American government was obliged to carry out this article; he stressed 
that the treaty was solely for the benefit of China and that American 
policy towards China was actuated by unselfish motives, and he assured the 
Chinese minister that the restoration of former rights to Germany was in no 
way contemplated. To give weight to his words he called attention to the 
fact that Germany had not been asked to adhere to the Customs Treaty or to 
join the Commission on Extraterritoriality. Apparently Sze was moved by 
Kellogg’s arguments, for he immediately addressed a dispatch to his govern- 
ment in which he urged acceptance of the American view.** 


MEASURES TAKEN BY THE CHINESE FOREIGN MINISTER 


In Peking, however, the new ministry of Hsii Shih-chang had brought the 
“radical” C. T. Wang to the head of the Waichiaopu.** Far from being in- 
fluenced by Kellogg and Sze, he vigorously opposed German adherence. It 
was his purpose to hinder in all possible ways an increase in number of the 
group of old treaty powers with whom China was engaged in such a hard 
struggle. He did not want to see any diminution in the small front of “equal” 
treaty powers; it would not do for the German Paul to turn back into Saul, 
and he bitterly remonstrated with MacMurray: “You are going to reinstate 





very vague about time. American documents, however, reveal that the decision of the Peking gov- 
ernment was reached by Jan. 5; FR, 1926, vol. 1, p. 1003. 

%° Schurman to Kellogg, Feb. 6, 1926, ibid., vol. 1, p. 1014. 

% Ch'en Pao, Jan. 25, p. 3; Jan. 29, p. 3. Memorandum of Chinese Foreign Ministry to Mac- 
Murray, Jan. 16, FR, 1926, vol. 1, p. 1005. 

2 Kellogg to MacMurry, Jan. 9, ibid., vol. 1, pp. 1002-03. The Chinese feared that German 
adherence would lead to German claims for restoration of privileges, Ch'en Pao, Jan. 21, p. 2. Later 
the Chinese government also protested the invitations to Bolivia, Chile, Persia, Peru, and Switzer- 
land; Sze to Kellogg, Jan. 22, FR, 1926, vol. 1, p. 1007. Willoughby, op. cit., vol. 1, p. 24. 

% Kellogg to MacMurray, Jan. 9, FR, 1926, vol. 1, pp. 1002-03. 

* North China Herald (Shanghai), vol. 168, Jan. 9, p. 47; Jan. 16, p. 90. Wang took office on Jan. 11. 
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Germany as a [unequal treaty] power and you have no right to do so.”® 

Furthermore, Wang apparently hoped to use the occasion to deal a severe 
blow to the Nine-Power Treaty itself. He wanted, in effect, to obtain a clear 
recognition that the Washington Conference treaties were only to be classed 
among the best of the old “unequal” treaties and, so far as concerned China’s 
sovereignty and independence, could in no way be regarded comparable to 
the “equal” treaties with Germany and Russia. He drew up a long legalistic 
argument to demonstrate that article VIII did not apply in the case of Ger- 
many. According to this the phrase “powers . . . which have treaty rela- 
tions with China’’ naturally referred to treaties which dealt with the various 
subjects mentioned in the Nine-Power Treaty itself, such as spheres of in- 
fluence and special rights or privileges. He therefore conciuded that the 
treaty had direct reference only to the old “unequal” treaties and funda- 
mentally had no concern whatever with such nations as Germany which had 
concluded equal and reciprocal treaties with China. To secure acceptance of 
this point, he asked the American government, through MacMurray on 
January 15, to bring these objections to the attention of the German govern- 
ment and to withdraw the invitation of October 1.*° 

For several reasons, however, the odds were heavy against Wang’s suc- 
cess. He had attacked the American government in two sensitive places. 
The Nine-Power Treaty was the clearest, most effective expression ever 
given to American Far Eastern policy, and he was trying to damage its 
reputation. The general policy of the United States insisted upon respect for 
treaties and legal processes in international relations, and he was asking for 
the repudiation of an act which had been done in strict pursuance of the 
treaty’s terms. Kellogg never for a moment considered withdrawing the 
note to Germany and Wang’s arguments regarding Article VIII made no 
impression on American ears.*’ Still, the State Department did not im- 
mediately send a formal note of rejection to the Chinese government. At 
first MacMurray was instructed to reply to Wang along the lines of Kellogg’s 
response to Sze. A few days later a formal note was drawn up in Washing- 
ton, but its presentation was delayed for some time at the request of the 
Chinese minister who hoped to avert any strain on Sino-American relations.** 


35 Betz, op. cit., pp. 728-30; Mossdorf, op. cit. 

36 Memorandum, Chinese Foreign Ministry to MacMurray, Jan. 16, FR, 1926, vol. 1, pp. 
1004-05. A similar memorandum was presented in Washington by Minister Sze, on Jan. 22; see 
also Kellogg to MacMurray, Jan. 20, and MacMurray to Kellogg, Jan. 22; ibid., pp. 1004-07. 

37 Willoughby, op. cit., vol. 1, pp. 24-25. 

38 Kellogg to MacMurray, Jan 20 and Feb. 4; FR, 1926, vol. 1, pp. 1005-06, 1012. The note 
also covered Chinese protest in the cases of several other countries (see note 32). 
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The Chinese minister, Alfred Sze, gave more support to Kellogg than to 
Wang. American educated, he felt at home in Washington; most of his 
diplomatic career had been passed in the British and American capitals, and 
he had represented his country at the Washington Conference where the 
Nine-Power Treaty had been signed by China. Although he was obliged to 
carry out instructions and had delivered to Kellogg a memorandum of 
Wang’s protest and request, he continually pressed his government to modify 
its position. He did not want Peking to persist in a stand which only invited 
a note of rejection in sharp terms. Therefore on the one hand he obtained 
a period of grace from Kellogg, while on the other he urged his own govern- 
ment to give up its insistence that the invitation be withdrawn.*® 

MacMurray, the American minister in Peking, took a particularly an- 
tagonistic attitude towards Wang. From the start, he believed that the 
Chinese foreign minister, in a truculent manner, was trying to undermine 
the authority of the Washington treaties and in this way show himself more 
patriotic than his predecessors and rivals; MacMurray was convinced that 
Wang realized the sophistry of his position, but was engaged in a game of 
bluff in which he would presume as far as possible on American tolerance. 
The American minister thought the best means of restraint to be a stern 
attitude; he urged the State Department to authorize a note to Wang which 
would intimate that a continuance of the correspondence might lead to a 
sharp difference of opinion and to imperilment of the warm sympathy towards 
China of the American government and American opinion. He urged this 
in the fear that Wang might at any time let the controversy leak out into the 
press with his own interpretation, but Kellogg was disinclined to approve the 
sharp tone MacMurray suggested.‘ As a result several days went by during 
which MacMurray failed to address an answering note to Wang. 

On February 3, the whole question was given publicity much in the way 
which MacMurray had feared. The Kuo Wen news agency, which had 
intimate relations with C. T. Wang,“ released an article purportedly by a 
“well-known Chinese authority on international law,” in which the case of 
China against Germany, but even more so against the United States, was 
analyzed. The article, in summarizing the position already taken by Wang, 
found fault with the American government for having failed to consult China 
prior to sending the invitation to Germany, and for misinterpreting the real 
meaning of Article VIII. It further stated: 


** Ibid. Also memorandum of Nelson T. Johnson, Chief of Far Eastern Division, Feb. 6; ibid., 
p. 1013. 


“© Correspondence between MacMurray and Kellogg, Jan. 23, 25, and 27; ibid., pp. 1008-10. 
“ MacMurray to Kellogg, Feb. 3, and Johnson’s memorandum, Feb. 6; ibid., pp. 1010, 1013. 
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. . . the invitation extended to Germany by the United States cannot be construed 
in any other light than as a confession that the traditional American policy as to 
China was merely a pretense and that the conference at Washington was only a 
selfish association for the purpose of division of special interests and rights. The 
Nine-Power Treaty contains but a general statement of principles for China’s liber- 
ation, while in the Sino-German agreement in which these principles are carried out 
in fact, China has recovered her complete freedom. Therefore the American invita- 
tion to Germany, which is difficult to understand, is nothing less than encourage- 


ment to Germany to put China into further bondage and opposition to China’s re- 
covering her absolute freedom . . . 


In conclusion it advised that Americans in their own interest give careful 
and serious reconsideration to the whole matter, so as not to risk the loss 
of Chinese friendship and certain damage to American trade in China.” 


WITHDRAWAL OF CHINESE OPPOSITION 


If this was the attempt of Wang to force the issue in his favor, the effect 
was like that of a boomerang. Far from having the desired result, the article 
evoked an even sterner American attitude. In order to prevent any further 
development of agitation, MacMurray begged the Secretary of State to 
convey “a refusal to reconsider our action in sufficiently blunt terms to im- 
press a man who has a feeling he has out-bluffed us.”’“* The Chinese minister 
in Washington, who had been trying to exercise a moderating influence both 
on his own government and on the State Department, now found Kellogg 
stirred by the publicity which had impugned the motives of the United 
States, and not inclined to withhold longer the formal reply rejecting the 
Chinese protest. With difficulty Sze gained another stay until February 8 in 
order that he might continue his efforts to cause his government to recon- 
sider its action.** 

The Peking government decided, on February 8, not to press any further 
for withdrawal of the invitation, and to let the matter drop so far as the 
United States was concerned. This was done out of special deference to the 
sensibilities of the American government on the subject, and the Chinese 


‘2 Ch'en Pao, Feb. 3, p. 3. English version in Peking Leader, Feb. 3, p. 1. Above text from Mac- 
Murray to Kellogg, Feb. 3; FR, 1926, vol. 1, pp. 1010-11. MacMurray had not observed any public 
comment before; MacMurray to Kellogg, Jan. 27; ibid., p. 1010. Nothing on the subject had ap- 
peared in the English language press prior to Feb. 3; but the Chinese point of view on the question 
and reports of the protests in Washington and Berlin had already appeared in the Ch'en Pao, Jan. 21, 
25, and 29, 

“8 MacMurray to Kellogg, Feb. 3, FR, 1926, vol. 1, p. 1011. 

“ Kellogg to MacMurray, Feb. 4, and Johnson’s memorandum, Feb. 6; ibid., pp. 1012-13. 


Sze was communicating with a friend in Peking, through whom he hoped to have more success 
with the foreign minister. 
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government expressed the hope that America would understand its position. 
Some foreign powers had entered into new treaties with China which were 
based on the principles of equality and reciprocity, and which vindicated 
China’s sovereignty, independence, and integrity even more fully than did 
the Nine-Power Treaty. From the Chinese viewpoint, it appeared a retro- 
gressive step for any such power to adhere to the Nine-Power Treaty. 

Why had the Chinese foreign minister dropped his case and ceased his in- 
sistence that the United States withdraw the invitation to Germany? Two 
days later, Wang and MacMurray met at dinner, and at that time Wang dis- 
closed to the American minister the decision the Chinese government had 
reached on February 8. However, as part of the proper solution it was to be 
understood that the German government should leave in abeyance the neces- 
sary ratification of its adherence. This, Wang added, was now Germany’s 
intention.® 

When the German minister heard from MacMurray about this con- 
versation, he denied the truth of Wang’s assertion. The German government, 
he said, would proceed with ratification as a matter of course; on his sugges- 
tion, however, it had been decided to delay action for a short time in order 


to minimize the effects of any propaganda against Germany by Wang or his 
“Soviet advisers.” 47 


RECEPTION OF THE INVITATION IN GERMANY 


In Germany, as in the United States, the Chinese protest had come as a 
distinct surprise and was considered unjustified.** Nevertheless the fact 
could not be overlooked that the news of German adherence had stirred up 
considerable antagonism in Chinese circles. At first the main force of Chinese 
diplomatic opposition had been directed against the United States, but here 
the chances of any success had been slim. The American invitation to Ger- 
many was a fait accompli which Washington, entrenched in a strong legal 
position, was unwilling to withdraw. On the other hand, the German deci- 
sion to adhere had been made “‘subject to ratification,” and so long as the 
matter of ratification remained pending, China had the opportunity to take 


“6 Memorandum of Johnson, Feb. 9, enclosing a memorandum of Chinese Foreign Ministry to 
Sze, Feb. 8; ibid., pp. 1015-17. China did not renew the request that the invitation to Germany 
be withdrawn. The State Department desired that China withdraw its memoranda of protest, 
but the efforts of Sze to effect this failed when the Chinese government, on Feb. 27, refused to do so. 
So on Mar. 1, the formal American reply was delivered. [bid., pp. 1017-22. 

“6 MacMurray to Kellogg, Feb. 25; ibid., pp. 1017-18. 

‘7 Ibid. Also Schurman to Kellogg, Feb. 6; ibid., p. 1014. 


‘8 It came as the result of Chinese misunderstanding was the reported answer to Wei Ch‘en-tsu, 
Ch'en Pao, Jan. 29, p. 3. 
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preventive action. Nor did C. T. Wang and the government in Peking lack 
allies. On this question the Kuomintang took the same side, while in Ger- 
many, Chinese residents, especially the radical section of the student element, 
as well as German communists who took their lead from Russia, were ready 
to lend their support. 

Early in February, members of the Kuomintang in Berlin appealed to the 
Reichstag not to ratify the Nine-Power Treaty. The deputies found on their 
desks an appeal in the sharpest terms, which declared that the Chinese people 
regarded the treaty as a document of political slavery, and as an attempt by 
the world powers to make effective their political regency over China. In 
no way, it continued, could the spirit of this treaty and the Sino-German 
agreement of 1921 be reconciled, and if Germany signed the Nine-Power 
Treaty, the Chinese people would regard it as an unfriendly act.*® 

Later in the month a Chinese news report from Germany made allega- 
tions of German imperialistic ambitions in the Far East. According to the 
dispatch, the former “viceroy” of Tsingtao, in a speech at a colonial con- 
ference in Berlin University, claimed Tsingtao as a German “‘colony,”’ advo- 
cated the necessity of recovering the former leased territory, and urged 
ratification of the Nine-Power Treaty as a step to enable Germany to recover 
lost influence. It was further reported that the Chinese residents in Berlin 
had telegraphed the Chinese government, requesting a formal protest against 
the humiliating and insulting treatment to which they had been subjected.*° 
Actually these reports had no basis in fact, but they were widely distributed 
through the Kuo Wen agency, and several days passed before a denial ap- 
peared in the Peking press.™ 

On March 10, the Kuo Wen news agency issuéd a second article by the 
“well-known Chinese authority on international law.’”’ This time the attack 
was directed against Germany and touched a tender spot by threatening a 
boycott of German goods. The anonymous writer asserted that the success 
of German traders in China had been due primarily to the friendship and 
sympathy of the Chinese people for Germany; this would be lost and Ger- 


man trade would consequently suffer if Germany should sign the Nine- 
Power Treaty.” 


49 Quoted in Mossdorf, op. cit. Also see China Weekly Review (Shanghai), 82 (Oct. 23, 1937), 
p. 155. | 


5° Ch'en Pao, Feb. 25, p. 2; Peking Leader, Feb. 27, p. 12. 


51 Peking Leader, March 2, p. 12; Frankfurter Zeitung, April 13. The denial did not appear in the 
Ch‘en Pao. 


52 Peking Leader, March 10, p. 9. 
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The Reichstag, March 23, was the scene of a virulent Communist attack 
against the “‘pro-Chamberlain” foreign policy of the Stresemann government 
and particularly bitter criticism was directed against the decision of the. 
government to adhere to the Nine-Power Treaty.** 

In the face of such widespread and persistent opposition, German senti- 
ment in favor of ratification subsided. Relations with China were not a matter 
of primary importance in the opinion of most Germans and the advantages 
to be won were not worth the risks. Germans in China and the very in- 
fluential trading circles in Hamburg and Bremen advocated that the matter 
be dropped and warned against any actions which might appear to be flavored 
with imperialism.** The government postponed indefinitely the business of 
ratification, and actually never introduced a bill for this purpose into the 
Reichstag. In 1928, a new treaty with the Kuomintang government in 
Nanking secured most-favored-nation treatment for German goods.** During 
the Manchurian crisis, the American government called attention to the fact 
that the decision of Germany to adhere to the Nine-Power Treaty had never 
been put into effect, but in Berlin no action was taken. At that time fear of 
_involvement in a positive policy against Japan in the Far East would have 
aroused a storm of opposition in the Reichstag and might have unseated the 
government. *® 

The rise of Hitler to power brought an end to the story, for in the ‘Third 
Reich there was never any question of reviving the issue. Non-adherence to 
the treaty was a political asset in developing closer relations with Japan. As 
a note of finality, the Nazi government refused an invitation to take part in 
the conference of Nine-Power Treaty signatories at Brussels, October 1937,- 
which met to attempt a solution of the Sino-Japanese conflict.*” In his reply, 
Foreign Minister Baron von Neurath justified the attitude of his government 
on the grounds that Germany was not a signatory. 


58 Verhandlungen des Reichstags (Stenographische Berichte), vol. 389, pp. 6518-19. Speech of 
Deputy Miinzenberg in which he read one of numerous letters and telegrams of protest from 
Chinese. 

5 Fr. Otte, “Die chinesische tarifkonferenz,” Wirtschaftsdienst, 11 (March 19, 1926), 328-29; 
Betz, op. cit., p. 730; Ostasiatische Rundschau, vol. 8, no. § (March 16, 1927), 67-68; Ostasiatischer 
Verein, Jahresbericht 1926 (Hamburg, 1927), p. 10. The German cruiser “Hamburg,” on a visit 
in Far Eastern waters, should avoid China ports; Peking Leader, March 17, 1926, p. 12; Ostas. 
Ver. JB 1926, p. 11. 

55 Treaties and Agreements with and concerning China, 1919-19 9, pp. 232-33. 

5° Betz, op. cit., p. 731. 

57 Text in New York Times, Oct. 30, 1937, p. 3. 
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ERHAPS no other area of comparable size presents such geographical, 

racial, climatic, political, linguistic and economic complexities as are 
found in Southeast Asia. This region may be delimited roughly as a parallelo- 
gram extending southeastward from the Burma-Assam-Sikang frontier 
through Burma, Thailand, and Indochina and including part of Yunnan and 
all of the Malay peninsula with the adjacent islands. Those who prefer their 
geography in circles may think of Southeast Asia as the mainland and periph- 
eral islands embraced within a circle having Bangkok as a focus with a radius 
of 1000 miles; i.e. from Singapore to Fort Hertz and from Brunei to Chitta- 
gong. 

In this region, prior to December 7, 1941, the curious student could observe 
the sole surviving example of administrative control by a ruling company 
(British North Borneo, ‘‘a British Protected State administered [according 
to the penal, criminal, and civil procedure codes of India] by the British 
North Borneo Company under Royal Charter granted in 1881”); the most 
advanced tropical unit of the British Empire (Burma, “‘a self governing unit 
of the British Empire that has not yet reached Dominion Status”’); no end of 
native areas under varying types of protectorates (Annam, Cambodia, the 
federated and unfederated Malay States, the federated and unfederated Shan 
States); native states in the old Indian Empire sense (the Karenni states in 
Burma whose anomalous status rested upon a British treaty concluded in 
1875 with then-independent Burma); the last native state (Atchin-Kota 
Radja) to fall under Dutch rule in the Indies; several simon-pure colonial 
areas (Cochin-China, the Straits Settlements and Labuan) ; one of the world’s 
few remaining penal colonies (the Andaman Islands); the land of the white 
Rajah of Sarawak (where complete autocracy was not modified until 1941 
by the introduction of a legislative council of limited powers). 

In addition, economic, ethnic, cultural, religious and other differences were 
as great as those observable in political organization. In view of the astonish- 
ing diversity of the area it is only natural that wide variety is encountered in 
the content, languages, and methodology of the books and periodical litera- 
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ture having reference to Southeast Asia. An author may, for example, deal 
vertically with all aspects of one country as in Rupert Emerson’s Malaysia: 
A study in direct and indirect rule (New York: Macmillan, 1937) and Virginia 
Thompson’s Thailand: The new Siam (New York: Macmillan, 1941), or he 
may deal with a given topic and spread his treatment horizontally over the 
entire area, the method followed by V. D. Wickizer and M. K. Bennett, 
The rice economy of monsoon Asia (Stanford University: Food Research Insti- 
tute, 1941). 

The diversity of languages used in the area is so great that no historian, 
political scientist, or geographer can hope to acquire all the indigenous lan- 
guages essential for a definitive knowledge of his own field over the entire 
region. Unless he has most unusual linguistic accomplishments he is inevi- 
tably dependent upon studies in European languages, and these unfortunately 
tend to neglect the native viewpoint and the results of native scholarship. 
The rapid improvement in educational levels in all of Southeast Asia during 
the present century, particularly the remarkable expansion and improvement 
in the quantity and quality of the vernacular press in Thailand, Burma, 
Indochina, Malaysia, and Insulinde during the decade just ended, make it 
inadvisable to neglect the little-known languages of these countries. Conse- 
quently American universities should and have begun to provide for the study 
of Thai, Burmese, Malay, Cambodian, Javanese and other languages of the 
area in order to make available the newer studies of native experts. For ex- 
ample, a Malay scholar recently produced a remarkable history of Malay 
literature which is thus far unavailable to those who do not know that lan- 
guage. Likewise, a Burmese scholar (trained in Rangoon University) wrote 
“the first modern Burmese biography,” a life of the Kinwun Mingyi, while 
another Burman, U Ba Yin, has given us the first Burmese study of the origins 
of their alphabet and writing in his Myanmasa achapyakyan (Rangoon: 
Hanthawaddy Press, 1937). No considerable part of the Royal autograph his- 
tory of Siam is yet available in any European language, although a part of the 
Chiengmai chronicles has been translated by M. Camille Notton as Aznals 
du Siam: chronique de Xiengmai, published in Paris at intervals during the 
past decade. The ordinary language equipment of the foreign scholar serves 
fairly well in encompassing the Occidental literature on Southeast Asia but 
Dutch would be a most useful addition. Recently a number of significant 
Japanese productions have appeared, ominously reminiscent of Japanese 
scholarly interest in Mongolia and Manchuria before 1931. . 

Something should be said briefly of the effect of the war upon all literature 
having reference to Southeast Asia. In the case of some British possessions in 
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the Orient, a ban on the export of official documents, reports, and maps has 
been in effect for more than a year. Likewise in Thailand censorship has been 
rigid and the issue of private or semi-private material has been suspended or 
is far in arrears. For example, the latest number of the Journal of the Thailand 
research society to reach this country is the issue of March, 1941, and only one 
issue of the Journal of the Burma research society for 1941 has been received. 
Curiously, in Indochina which has been well under Japanese control for more 
than a year the Bulletin de [’ école frangaise d’ éxtréme-Orient continued publica- 
tion in 1941. The latest issue of Biblio, the French bibliographical bulletin, 
is dated March, 1940, and it is probable that the printing of French scholarly 
works on the entire Orient has been suspended for the duration. In the case 
of Great Britain the total number of books printed in all fields declined from 
14,904 in 1939 to 11,053 in 1940 to less than 8,000 in 1941. Published trans- 
lations declined from 305 in 1939 to 168 in 1940 and to fewer than 100 in 
1941. These declines have been particularly severe in the field of scholarly 
books. In short, the Far Eastern war since 1937, the European war since 1939, 
and the global war since December, 1941 have severely restricted the produc- 
tion of books, monographs, and periodicals in and with respect to Southeast 
Asia. Serials from all parts of the area are much retarded and some have been 
suspended entirely, as for example, the Journal of the Malayan branch of the 
royal Asiatic society. \ronically enough this decline in available material comes 
at almost the only time in history during which the area has figured prom- 
inently in the news of the world. 

When one is asked to prepare a review article on the recent literature re- 
lating to Burma, Thailand, Indochina, and Malaya, attention is at once di- 
rected to the Institute of Pacific Relations. That institution, to which all 
scholars of the contemporary Orient are so deeply indebted, is now in its 
eighteenth year and has been, in recent years, greatly interested in Southeast 
Asia. Indeed, with almost prophetic insight, the Institute began in 1938 a 
detailed examination of the entire area between Hongkong and Rangoon, 
with adjacent islands, and more than half of the studies hereinafter cited were 
completed under Institute sponsorship. Many of them were issued as vol- 
umes of tie “Inquiry Series” in which the American, British, French, Dutch, 
Australian and other national councils participated. The series has the ad- 
vantage of a broad international viewpoint and the publications noted are 
remarkably objective and free from traces of provincialism. 

Among recent regional, topical, or general studies of Southeast Asia or 
parts thereof the following are of great interest and value: V. D. Wickizer 
and M. K. Bennett, The rice economy of Monsoon Asia. This volume is number 
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three in the Grain Economics Series of Stanford’s Food Research Institute. 
When it is realized that 95 per cent of the world’s rice is produced in mon- 
soon Asia (including India, China, and Japan) the importance of this inquiry 
is at once apparent. It is primarily a study of the shifts in rice yields, consump- 
tion, and trade since World War I in the three greatest exporting countries, 
Burma, Thailand, and Indochina, but careful attention is given also to India, 
China, and Japan, which produce, consume, and import rice. Japan and China 
are not, of course, in “monsoon Asia.” 

As a semi-popular, but factual and realistic survey of America’s prime 
interest in all of Southeast Asia, including the Philippines, nothing in this 
reviewer's opinion exceeds in common sense value Robert Aura Smith, Our 
Future in Asia (New York: The Viking Press, 1940). This book gave timely 
warning to Americans who, prior to December, 1941, advocated idyllic 
sentiments of appeasement in a coldly realistic world. If Mr. Smith is the 
I-told-you-so type he may now say it loud and long, and with special refer- 
ence to the Singapore-Manila-Batavia triangle. 

During 1940 appeared the long-awaited volume II of The Cambridge history 
of the British Empire. The growth of the new empire 1783-1870 (Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press). It offers adequate treatment of the Straits 
Settlements, relations with Siam, Anglo-French rivalry in the area, with some 
attention to British insular holdings in offshore Malaysia. The bibliographical 
content appears even more satisfactory than that of any other volume of the 
series. 

In the case of Burma, a number of significant studies have appeared. M. E. 
Collis, Trials in Burma (London: Faber and Faber, 1938), is a most valuable 
account of rising Burmese nationalism by a British officer well experienced in 
administrative and legal work in Burma. Contrary to its title, the book has 
nothing to do with court procedure, but is a reminiscent detailing of the steps 
by which Burmans received actual equality with Europeans in the courts. 
Collis is well known for his Lords of the Sunset (London: Faber & Faber, 
1938), the only recent book on the Shan states, and Siamese White (London: 
Faber & Faber, 1936), an entertaining account of the interloper, Samuel 
White of Mergui and of his relations with the East India Company and 
Siam in the times of Constantine Phaulkon (17th century). This volume 
sheds useful light on an obscure point in Anglo-French-Siamese relations, the 
conflict for Mergui in Burmese Tenasserim which was in 1650 the base for a 
considerable Siamese merchant fleet that ranged the Indian Ocean as far as 
the Persian Gulf. W. L. Baretto, another Burma jurist, has written The 
Burman empire (Rangoon: British Burma Press, 1940), an anecdotal history 
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of Burma, its principal value lies in its preservation of many Burmese tradi- 
tions with respect to the Alaungpaya dynasty (1754-1885). In his translation 
Territories et populations des confins du Yunnan (Peking: Henri Vetch, 1940), 
Vol. II, J. Siguret has made available to those unacquainted with Chinese 
approximately half of a Kuomintang gazetteer of Yunnan’s frontier with 
Burma and Indochina. [The most recent and perhaps most valuable book of 
all is John L. Christian’s Modern Burma (Berkeley: University of California 
Press, 1942) which will be reviewed later. Ed.] 

Among semi-popular illustrated accounts of travel in modern Burma, C. V. 
Warren, Burmese interlude (London: Skefhington and Son, 1937) and Major 
Rowland Raven-Hart, Canoe to Mandalay (London, Frederick Muller, 1937) 
are well worth notice. W. L. Grant, The new Burma (London & New York: 
Macmillan, 1940) is a brief and erratic account that simply will not do as a 
substantial account of this delightful country in which so many people are 
interested. 

With respect to Thailand two American writers, Kenneth Perry Landon 
and Virginia Thompson, have won wide recognition with their books and 
periodical writings. Landon’s Siam in transition (Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1939) was the first competent survey of Siam written by an 
American during the present century. Its careful examination of the period 
1932-37 reveals the matrix from which renascent Thai nationalism has sprung 
during the past five years. Likewise, Landon’s The Chinese in Thailand (New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1941) is basic to any study of the largest 
group of overseas Chinese in the world and to Thailand’s recent ventures into 
state socialism. Incidentally, Thai fear of complete absorption by China and 
the Chinese accounts in part for her reluctance to align herself with the United 
Nations and her consequent capitulation to Japan. A review of Virginia 
Thompson’s, Thailand: the new Siam appeared in the May issue of the 
~ Quarter y. Briefly, the volume is almost encyclopedic in its historical 
—contemporary treatment of every aspect of Thai life, but suffers from the 
author’s lack of an extended residence in the country. 

E. W. Hutchinson, a Britisher long resident in Siam, has provided a fas- 
cinating volume on Constantine Phaulkon, the obscure Levantine adventurer 
whose designs on the throne of Ayuthia have not been forgotten in Thailand 
to this day. Well documented, admirable in method and content, E. W. 
Hutchinson, Adventurers in Siam in the seventeenth century (London: Royal 
Asiatic Society, 1940), is a most creditable production in every respect. 
The book contains a list of all the known printed and manuscript materials 
on Phaulkon from London and Paris to Tokyo. The latest book on Thailand, 
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M. Sivaram’s Mekong clash and Far Eastern crisis (Bangkok: Thai Commercial 
Press, 1941. Numerous illustrations), states quite frankly that it is a study 
of ‘“‘Thailand’s problems’ and policies, which I have studied and publicized 
from the Thai angle.” Quite naturally, then, Sivaram’s laudatory account of 
the Thai-French naval battle of January 17, 1941, described as a Thai victory, 
fails to mention that a Japanese firm offered Tcs. 100,000 for the salvage of 
the wrecked Thai flagship, the Dhan Buri. Reginald Stuart Le May, A 
Concise history of Buddhist art in Siam (Cambridge, England: the University 
Press, 1938) and H. G. Quaritch Wales, Towards Angkor in the footsteps of 
the Indian invaders (London: G. G. Harrap & Co., 1937) are both solid 
works of great value to students of Thailand and Cambodia; the last named 
book summarizes the latest scholarship on the question of Indian influence 
in the peninsula of Further India. 

Two doctoral dissertations on Thailand deserve special mention: G. 
Leighton La Fuze, Great Britain, France, and the Siamese question 1885-— 
1904 (University of Illinois, 1935) and James V. Martin, United States- 
Siamese relations (still in progress at the Fletcher School of Law and Diplo- 
macy). A portion of Dr. La Fuze’s study was published in the Proceedings of 
the Florida academy of sciences, 1940. Related to the first of these two 
studies is Clarence Hendershot’s The conquest, pacification, and administra- 
tion of the Shan states by the British, 1886-1897 (a doctoral dissertation at 
the U_iversity of Chicago, 1936). Although not related directly to the area 
Warren B. Walsh’s, unpublished doctoral dissertation, European rivalries in 
Southwestern China, 1885-1898 (Harvard University, 1935), is pertinent 
inasmuch as the rivalries of southwestern China were part of the same Euro- 
pean rivalries in Southeast Asia. A significant contribution to the study of 
Thai is “‘A notification of the Royal Institut [Bangkok] concerning the tran- 
scription of Thai characters into the Roman,” Journal of the Thailand research 
society, 33 (March, 1941), 49-66, which announces the official method for the 
romanization of Thai. There is as yet no official method of romanization of 
the languages of neighboring Burma and Cambodia. 

During the past five years Malaya has been the subject of almost innumer- 
able popular and semi-popular books, articles, and monographs. Virtually 
without exception they have been laudatory and optimistic; only a few have 
been objective and critical or doubtful of Britain’s ability to hold Singapore. 
Of these W. W. Lockwood and Michael Greenberg, Showdown at Singa- 
pore? (New York: Institute of Pacific Relations, 1941) may now remove the 
question mark from the title. Otherwise it is an excellent conspectus of the 
importance of Singapore. Woodbern E. Remington, Cross winds of empire 
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(New York: John Day, 1941) is an impressionistic description of Malaysia 
including areas as far afield as the Philippines and the Sulu Sea, but valuable 
for its insight into naval and transport problems of the area. More ephemeral, 
but entertaining, are W. L. Williams, Green prison (Toronto: Longmans, 
1941) and Carveth Wells, North of Singapore (New York: McBride, 1940). 
Japanese journalists and scholars have written numerous articles on the Singa- 
pore area. Notices have been received of the printing in Japan (at a most 
opportune time) of an exhaustive Japanese-Malay dictionary, but details are 
unavailable. Raymond Firth is publishing in 1942, under auspices of the Royal 
Institute of International Affairs, London, a study entitled Malayan peasant 
economy, which is a pioneer in the field. Another book now being prepared 
for publication is Wolf Ladejinsky’s Agricultural problems of Malaysia, to 
appear under the auspices of the Institute of Pacific Relations. 

In 1934 the Institute of Pacific Relations prepared, under the general edi- 
torship of Frederick V. Field, an Economic handbook of the Pacific area. The 
Institute has now published in two parts a successor to the handbook: Eco- 
nomic survey of the Pacific area. Part 1: Population and land utilization by Karl 
J. Pelzer and Part Il: Transportation and foreign trade by Katrine R. C. Green 
and Joseph D. Phillips (New York, 1941-42). Although these careful works 
are not restricted to Southeast Asia, they have much important material for 
those interested in that area. Dr. Pelzer has scheduled for publication by the 
Institute of Pacific Relations in cooperation with the Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity Press a second volume entitled Agriculture and settlement in Southeast Asia. 
Dr. Pelzer has spent considerable time on the ground in the area of his studies 
and his thorough knowledge of social and economic conditions in Insulinde 
and the adjoining mainland is reflected in his writings. 

J. S. Furnivall, a British official who retired with an unrivalled knowledge 
of rural Burma and who is well known for his Netherlands India, a study of 
plural economy (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1939), has offered 
a synthesis of many problems in many areas in Progress and welfare in South- 
east Asia (New York: Institute of Pacific Relations, 1941) and is also pre- 
paring for the Institute of Pacific Relations a parallel report on Education and 
native leadership in Southeast Asia. Lennox A. Mills, British rule in Eastern 
Asia (London: Oxford University Press; Minneapolis: University of Min- 
nesota Press, 1942) places the emphasis upon social, economic and political 
aspects of British rule in Hongkong and Malaya. Professor Mills, who is 
well known for his previous studies of Ceylon and Malaysia, has given little 
attention to military preparations in these areas, in which he apparently 
followed the lead of the governors of the two colonies. His study is issued 
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under auspices of the Institute of Pacific Relations and is indispensable to 
students of the Far East. 

An extensive overview of economic imperialism is provided by Helmut 
Callis, Foreign capital in Southeast Asia (New York: Institute of Pacific Rela- 
tions, 1942). First issued in mimeographed form and now in print, this is 
the first competent survey of foreign investments from Formosa to Burma. 
Dr. Callis has documented his study thoroughly and it was read in manu- 
script by several authorities. It is part of a comprehensive study of interna- 
tional investments made at the University of Michigan under the experienced 
guidance of Dr. C. F. Remer, who has written a penetrating introduction to 
the volume. | 

French Indochina has been the subject of several special studies during the 
past year or two. In appositeness nothing is more valuable than Andrew 
Roth’s succinct monograph, Japan strikes south (New York: Institute of 
Pacific Relations, 1941), which carries the story to the conclusion of Japan’s 
“mediation” of the Thai-French territorial dispute on March 11, 1941. A 
more deliberative study, with emphasis upon political background is, Roger 
Levy, Guy Lacom, and Andrew Roth, French interest and policies in the Far 
East (New York: Institute of Pacific Relations, 1941), which is an authorita- 
tive review of a century of French Far Eastern affairs, with a chapter on 
French trade in Southeast Asia. Andrew Roth’s half of the book is essentially 
identical with his monograph mentioned above. 

Pertinent sections. of the following two books both published by the 
Institute of Pacific Relations this year, are of value to those concerned with 
Southeast Asia: Kate L. Mitchell, Industrialization of the western Pacific and 
Rupert Emerson, Virginia Thompson and Lennox A. Mills, Nationalism and 
government in Southeast Asia. They provide a comprehensive synthesis and 


overview of the complex problems of rising industrialization, native rights _ 


and aspirations, and government, as related to the traditional European con- 
cept of Southeast Asia as the world’s greatest area of raw materials. G. H. 
Bousquet, A French view of the Netherlands Indies (New York: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1940) is valuable as a comparison, from the French viewpoint, 
of French rule in Indo-China and Dutch rule in the Indies. Dr. Bousquet calls 
attention to a fact not always realized in America that many natives and some 
Europeans in Southeast Asia have feared a Chinese victory almost as much as 
a Japanese victory, so far as its ultimate effect upon the Far East is concerned. 
Two specialized economic studies of Indochina are Charles Robequain, 
L’ Evolution economique de I’ Indochine frangaise (Paris, 1939), the best study 
in its field, and Pierre Gourou, L’ Utilization du sol en Indochine (Paris, 1939) 
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they constitute a record of what France has done to develop what is poten- 
tially one of the richest areas in the Orient. An English translation of Robe- 
quain’s book by Isabel A. Ward is being prepared for publication by the IPR. 

There has been a noticeable and understandable decline in the idealistic and 
escapist literature in praise of the arcadian lands within our circle. One 
notable offering, however, is Osbert Sitwell, Escape with me! an Oriental 
sketchbook (New York: Harrison-Hilton, 1940), one of the most entertaining 
accounts ever written of travel in Southeast Asia. Mr. Sitwell aimed at ad- 
ventureless escape only, but he had uncanny powers of observation and de- 
scription for the lands that he visited. David George Kin, Rage in Singapore 
(New York: Random House, 1942) is a personal account of the Japanese in- 
vasion of Malaya, the first of many books that will undoubtedly be written 
of the amazing story of the ousting of France, Britain, America and Holland 
from colonial Asia within the short space of five months. Perhaps the best 
recent map of the area between the Pacific and the Indian Ocean is Bartholo- 
mews strategical map of the Far East (London: John Bartholomew and Son, 
1941). It gives in satisfying detail the boundary changes between Thai- 
land and Indochina, as arbitrated in Toky6 in March 1941. The difficulty 
of securing accurate maps of Southeast Asia is illustrated by the fact that 
Marthe Rajchman, A new atlas of China (New York: John Day, 1941) 
indicates no rail connection directly east from Bangkok to Saigon whereas 
the map illustrating further India’s communications in the Far Eastern survey, 
11 (January 12, 1942) indicates two such lines in addition to two lines to 
the Lao frontier. The former is supported by Bartholomew’s map and by a 
detailed French-Chinese map of the area issued in Tokyé late in 1941. A 
revised and enlarged edition of Hudson and Rajchman, An atlas of Far East- 
ern politics (New York: Institute of Pacific Relations, 1942), with a supple- 
ment for 1938-42 by George E. Taylor, has unusually graphic maps that 
indicate the current significance of the area. 







































CHINESE IN MEXICO CITY IN 1635 


Homer H. Duss Anp Rosert S. SMITH 
Duke University 





T MAY be interesting to learn that even before the end of the Ming 
dynasty, numbers of Chinese had already arrived in Mexico. On June 22, 
1635, the municipal council (cabildo) of Mexico City studied a petition 
which had been submitted to the viceroy by the Spanish barbers in the capital. 
The latter protested against the “excesses” and “inconveniences” to the 
“Republic” resulting from the practises of Chinese barbers. The viceroy 
passed along the complaint and asked for the advice of the city government. 

The cabildo sided with the Spanish barbers, who “with so much diligence 
have cared for the prevalent sicknesses;’’ whereas many Spanish barbers 
had died in their ministrations to the sick, “the supposition is that these 
Chinese are of no benefit” in this situation. The city recommended limiting 
the number of Chinese barber shops to twelve; and these should be located 
in the suburbs, “‘as is done in Spain,” in order to eliminate the unfair com- u 
petition of the Chinese for the best sites in the heart of the city. The Chinese 
were criticized for not employing Spanish apprentices. The viceroy was | 
also advised to prohibit the use of Chinese slaves in barbering, but the official ) je 
disposition of this matter is not recorded.! 

Thus by 1635 there were Chinese in Mexico City. How did these Chinese 
manage to emigrate so far at such an early date? The Spanish did not trade 
directly with China. They had, however, founded Manila in 1571, only sixty- | 
four years before this time. The Chinese flocked to Manila for trade and mae / 
by 1635 there were more than 20,000 Chinese in Parian, a suburb of Manila ’ 
set aside for them.? The Spanish came to depend upon these Chinese for food 
and personal service; in 1628 Governor Nifio de Tavora confessed that 
“there is no Spaniard, secular or religious, who obtains his food, clothing, 
or shoes, except through them.”’* Between the Philippines and Mexico there 
was a lively trade by which the Spanish in Manila prospered. ““The Spaniards 





csc osc 


1 Libro treinta de las actas antiguas de Cabildo (Mexico, 1908), p. 24. 
? E. H. Blair & J. A. Robertson, The Philippines Islands, 1493-1898 (Cleveland, 1905-1919), vol. 
25, p. 49. 


* [bid., vol. 22, p. 250; similar statements in vol. 22, p. 173; vol. 23, p. 108. 
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had to export something, as otherwise they could not live. For their other 
income, . . . does not suffice or enrich, and least of all satisfy.’’4 

This trade consisted largely in the export to Mexico of Chinese textiles, 
especially silk, and the import of silver bullion, in an amount estimated at 
two million pesos annually,’ most of which found its way to China.® An- 
nually, a fleet consisting of something like three ships (a man-of-war and 
cargo vessels) was dispatched in each direction, taking from three to more 
than four months for the trip.” Spaniards returning home from the Philip- 
pines sometimes went by way of Mexico. Such persons naturally took their 
servants or slaves with them, many of whom were Chinese and might be 
left in Mexico.* In 1629 Governor Niitio de Tavora moreover made, at the 
request of the citizens of Manila, an innovation in the trans-Pacific trade. 
Previously, merchants in the Philippines had consigned their goods to citizens 
of Mexico who acted as their agents; now a deputation of eight Manila 
merchants was sent to Mexico to carry on that trade, in order to block “‘the 
citizens of Mexico who are not agents for those in Filipinas.”® There were 
Chinese barbers in the Philippines.!® On the long voyage, Spaniards naturally 
took along their barbers as well as other servants. 

It is, moreover, quite unlikely that Chinese ships made the long trip to 


‘ Ibid., vol. 24, p. 150, from “‘The history of the Augustinian Order in the Filipinas Islands,” 
by Fray Juan de Medina, O.S.A. written in 1630. 

5 Ibid., vol. 24, pp. 255, 292. This amount was estimated by the ecclesiastical cabildo of Manila in 
1632 and repeated by Governor Cerezo Salamanca in 1633. 

The amount of silver exported from Mexico to the Philippines was however limited by law to 
400,000 pesos (ibid., vol. 24, p. 255), of which 250,000 pesos were allocated to trade (ibid., vol. 
25, p. 126; this statement is dated 1632). In 1635 the total was raised to 500,000 pesos (ibid., vol. 
25, p. 35), but the great profit of that trade made bribery of judges and officials in Mexico feasible, 
so that there was considerable illicit trade. Each seaman was allowed to carry along 7000 pesos 
for trade (ibid., vol. 25, p. 39; a law dated 1633); with several hundred seamen in the fleet, this 
sum alone might reach large proportions. The government of Mexico contributed, by order of the 
Spanish king, a large sum to the support of the colony in the Philippines, the annual amount of 
which was between 150,000 and 300,000 pesos (ibid., vol. 22, pp. 263, 265, 266; vol. 23, pp. 51, 
61; vol. 24, p. 325). 

* [bid., vol. 22, p. 279. 

7 Ibid., vol. 22, pp. 271, 277; vol. 24, pp. 53, 290. 

® A law dated 1620 states that “many slaves are usually carried in the ships from Filipinas.” 
Some of them were sold at Acapulco, the Mexican port at which these ships unloaded. The King 
enacts in this law that “no passenger or sailor shall take more than one slave, except persons of 
rank, and that for good cause, and with careful restriction” (ibid., vol. 25, p. 28). Before 1620 (and 
very likely afterwards, if good profits could be secured thereby) there was thus a brisk slave trade 
between the Philippines and Mexico. While many of these slaves might have been Filipinos, the 
personal servants of traveling Spaniards were usually Chinese, in accordance with the statement 
of Governor Nifio de Tavora quoted above. 

* Ibid., vol. 23, p. 49. Since travelers could not be sure of a return trip in the same year, these 
“citizens of Manila” very likely became semi-permanent residents of Mexico. 

1° [bid., vol. 12, p. 192; vol. 14, p. 133; vol. 38, p. 55. 
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Mexico. A resident of Manila asserted in 1627 that the Chinese did not 
understand latitude and scientific navigation, so were unable to sail directly 
even from China to the Philippines. Instead they crossed only from island to 
island; as a result, it was possible for the Dutch to stop them at Formosa." 
Only Spanish ships made the long trip from the Far East to Mexico. 

The foregoing evidence points to the likelihood that not long after the 
difficult sea route from the Far East to Mexico was discovered by the 
Spanish in 1562," Chinese were brought to Mexico. By 1635 there was 
already at least the beginnings of a Chinese colony in Mexico City. This 
matter deserves further research. 


1 [bid., vol. 22, p. 175. 
12 By Father Urdaneta. The prevailing winds made it necessary to sail from lat. 13° as far north 
as lat. 30° or even 40° in order to each Acapulco, which is in lat. 17° (ibid., vol. 23, pp. 175, 176). 
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Dragon seed. By Peart S. Buck. New York: John Day, 1942. 378 p. $2.50. 


Mrs. Buck’s latest novel narrates the havoc and disruption that the Japa- 
nese invasion has created in a rural Chinese family. Ling Tan and his close- 
knit household are presented at the outset as living an idyllic life, several 
miles south of Nanking. In 1937, the war in the north seems very remote to 
them, but as the Japanese press closer and refugees pass their door, they be- 
come apprehensive. Nanking falls: looting, rape, and murder follow; and 
his own household is attacked. He and his sons join the guerillas, and his 
home becomes their effective base. Their first reaction is apathy and help- 
lessness; but spring brings hope and resistance, and henceforth the family 
carries on as normally as possible, by day, tilling the soil, with one eye on 
the conqueror, by night harassing him. It is this disrupted life that makes the 
story. 

The novel is excellent in characterization, especially of Ling Tan and the 
second son. They represent the hope, the energy, the resourcefulness of 
the Chinese: resist the enemy and till the land, for “‘the land belongs to those 
who till it.” Jade, the second son’s wife, is admirably drawn: wilful and in- 
telligent—a lovable plague to the man who loves her—she nevertheless finds 
a happy marriage within the ancient custom. About the third son, Mrs. Buck 
weaves an extravagant but not impossible romance with Mayli, the daughter 
of a diplomat, who has spent most of her life in America. 

The book is straight narrative, written in the “‘Biblical’”’ style of The good 
earth. \t is based on well-authenticated facts, even to the suicide of the “‘white 
woman’’ in the “foreign school” where the women find protection. Mrs. 
Buck knows well how to arouse curiosity and create suspense and presents 
the war-torn determined Chinese objectively and concisely, concretely and 
vividly. Incidentally she shows that the Chinese peasant, though illiterate, 
has a strong sense of poetry and beauty. This is aroused by a flight of enemy 
airplanes, which to him have the grace and beauty of “‘wild geese, flying 
south across the autumn sky.”’ 

The book, however, is not so gripping as The good earth. This may be be- 
cause Mrs. Buck has lived intimately the life in The good earth and has long 
meditated upon it, whereas, though she knows the milieu of Dragon seed, 
she has not herself experienced the terrible situations which the Chinese have 
suffered lately. One might add the wish that the publisher had reprinted the 
delightful pen sketches which accompanied the instalments in Asia. 

Wayne University ALEXANDER BREDE 
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The great Pacific war. By Hector C. Bywater. Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 
1942. viii, 321 p. $2.50. 


Hector Bywater, lately deceased, was for many years the dean of British 
naval commentators. He was naval correspondent on the Lendon Daily 
telegraph, frequent contributor to other newspapers and magazines, and au- 
thor of numerous well-known works on strategic geography and naval war- 
fare. In The great Pacific war, first published in 1925, he described the hypo- 
thetical course of a then purely fictitious war between Japan and the United 
States which he assumed to begin in the year 1931. This book was reprinted 
(with an introduction by Hanson Baldwin) early in 1942 when this “‘historic 
prophecy” was “‘being fulfilled.” 

To most Americans, still somewhat dazed by Pearl Harbor, Bywater’s 
strongest claim to fame as a prophet would seem to rest on his theory that 
the Japanese government would “‘wantonly attack” a country with whom 
they “‘had no real cause for enmity”’ (at least as far as most Americans could 
see) and “‘whose friendship was, indeed, essential to her own welfare.” 
Whatever may prove to have been the real motive for Japanese action, there 
is as yet no evidence to support Bywater’s explanation that the Japanese 
chose war with us as “the best means of uniting the nation and putting an 
end to grave domestic troubles.”’ 

Earlier historical evidence supported, and the actual events of 1941 con- 
firm, the author’s assumption that, once having cast their decision for war, 
the Japanese would open with a surprise attack. He anticipated, not Pearl 
Harbor, but the blowing up of a Japanese ship in the Panama Canal, simul- 
taneously with a naval attack on the American Asiatic fleet in Philippine 
waters. He pictured the Philippines holding out for only one month, whereas 
it was more nearly four months before the Japanese secured free use of 
Manila Bay. 

Bywater set himself a comparatively simple problem. The “Great Pacific 
war’ was presumed to be a conflict involving only Japan and the United 
States. Japan was somewhat hampered by an unfriendly China and by em- 
barrassing demands from Russia, while the United States was quite free to 
devote all its energies to the war effort. For the most part it was a war of 
naval forces. Its battles were fought on the high seas, frequently in the vicin- 
ity of American or Japanese island possessions. The plans and operations of 
both belligerents were built around the strategic theories of Mahan. 

Writing in 1925, six years after the Paris Peace Conference and eight 
years before the Nazi revolution, Bywater did not foresee that the Pacific 
war when it actually came would be part of another global conflict. But it 
was certainly arguable at that date that a war between the United States and - 
Japan would involve other great powers, and even that these others would be 
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parties from the outset. In any case, the problems of strategy, tactics, and 
logistics in such a war were bound to be infinitely more complex than those 
Bywater assumed. 

The author of The great Pacific war was very conservative as to the future 
of air power, although General William Mitchell had previously demon- 
strated in tests on naval vessels the enormous potentialities of air attack. By- 
water’s hypothetical commanders used airplanes frequently, but their num- 
bers were small and their role primarily reconnaissance. When they used 
bombers it was usually against such targets as radio and telegraph installa- 
tions, merchant shipping, and the more vulnerable types of naval craft. His 
stratagem of the dummy battleships would seem to indicate that he considered 
battleships almost invulnerable to bombing attack. Japanese airmen were led 
to believe that their bombs had resulted in the sinking of two new American 
battleships—really masqueraded merchantmen sunk by their own crews dur- 
ing the air attack. But Bywater felt it almost “‘incredible’’ that the Japanese 
should not discover the hoax simply because the ships were sunk so easily. 
He therefore created certain “contributory circumstances” which presum- 
ably made this unbelievable situation (that battleships could be easily sunk 
by bombing) plausible. In fact, in the light of the precision and extensiveness 
of air and submarine reconnaissance today the whole episode of the dummy 
ships is totally unconvincing. It is fair to add, however, that Bywater did ap- 
preciate the effectiveness of air-borne torpedoes and used them a number of 
- times to great advantage. 

In the 320 pages of this book the reader will find many surprising parallels 
between Bywater’s picture of the Pacific war and the events of the present 
war. He will also discover striking dissimilarities, some of which have been 
mentioned. These are no less interesting than the parallels, because they 
graphically demonstrate the conservatism of naval ideology and the revolu- 
tionary impact of air power on naval operations in the real war of today. 

Princeton, New Jersey MarGareEt SPROUT 


Rome and China: a study of correlations in historical events. By Freperick J. 
Teccart. Berkeley: University of California Press, 1939. xvii, 283 p. 
$3.00. 


The problem undertaken in this painstaking study is to find a rational and 
universally applicable cause of the various “barbarian” attacks upon the 
Danubian and Rhine frontier of Rome between 58 B.c. and 107 a.v. The 
study also aims to demonstrate the validity and value of a purely objective 
method of historical investigation, namely, the comparison and correlation of 
a similar class of events (wars) during a given time period throughout the 
whole Eurasiatic continent. The author has pursued his study with an in- 
credible amount of detailed investigation based upon the classical authors 
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and the technical research of modern scholars of Rome and upon the Chinese 
sources relating to Central Asia presented in translation or technical articles 
by sinologists. No labor has been spared in collecting and checking the accu- 
racy of his data. The results believed to have been attained are best presented 


in his own words. 


In the present investigation it has been taken for granted that inquiry into a his- 
torical problem must necessarily begin with the collection of data having reference 
to a given class of events, and proceed by making comparison of the different hap- 
penings in a consecutive series of occurrences. In practice, this procedure has led to 
unexpected and hitherto unnoticed results. Thus it has been found that between 58 
B.c. and A.D. 107 barbarian uprisings in Europe were preceded invariably by the 
outbreak of war either on the eastern frontiers of the Roman empire or in the 
“Western Regions’’ of the Chinese. Also it has been found that the invasions which 
followed disturbances in the Roman East occurred both on the lower Danube and 
on the Rhine, whereas the uprisings which followed disturbances in the T‘ien Shan 
affected only the upper Danube. Further, there were no uprisings in Europe which 
were not preceded by the respective disturbances in the Near or Far East, and there 
were no wars in the Roman East or the T‘ien Shan which were not followed by the 
respective outbreaks in Europe. These two-way correspondences represent Correla- 
tions in Historical Events (p. 236). 


. .. During the period under consideration, wars in the eastern T‘ien Shan (Tur- 
fan and Guchen) were followed on four occasions by invasions of Pannonia, and on 
five earlier occasions by disturbances beyond the upper Danube which called for 
defensive measures on the Pannonian frontier. During the same period the thirty-one 
occasions on which conflicts took place in the Roman East were followed by upris- 
ings on the lower Danube twenty-eight, and on the Rhine twenty-six times; so that, 
in spite of the unsystematic character of the Roman sources and their imperfect 
preservation, evidence is lacking for correspondent events on the Rhine in only five, 
and on the lower Danube in only three occurrences out of thirty-one. Furthermore, 
it may be pointed out that eighteen times the disturbances on the eastern borders of 
the Roman empire occurred in correspondence with wars in Kashgaria; conse- 
quently, out of a total of forty occasions on which uprisings took place in Europe, 
twenty-seven are to be attributed to the influence of events in the “Western Re- 
gions,’ and about half that number to the aggressions of the Romans in the Near 
East (p. 237). 


The mechanism by which disorder was spread from one place to another 
was the interruption of trade. Wars in the Roman Orient disrupted trade 
across the Black Sea and so set disturbances in motion in the Danube basin 
and Central Europe. Conflicts in Central Asia disrupted the silk trade through 
Parthia to the Roman Orient and so introduced conflict into the Roman 
Orient which was then transmitted to the Danube and Rhine. Other dis- | 
turbances in the Roman Orient were caused by the aggressive acts of the 
Romans themselves. Conflicts between the Chinese and Hsiung-nu (Huns) 
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interrupted the fur trade through Central Asia and Central Russia and so 
caused disturbances in Media and Armenia or in Bohemia and on the Panno- 
nian frontier of Rome (especially pp. 68-83, 171-223, 240-41). 

In presenting the data to support a thesis such as this, one would expect 
the material to be systematically arranged so as to show clearly the beginning 
and end of each war or disturbance in each of the regions considered and the 
periods of peace between each disturbance. The result would be a series of 
cycles of war and peace in which it was clearly shown that war in the Roman 
Orient, whether caused by aggressions of the Romans, civil strife or possibly 
by wars in Central Asia, was followed by war on the Danube-Rhine frontier 
and that peace in the Roman Orient was followed by peace on the Rhine and 
Danube, unless the Rhine-Danube disturbance could be shown to correspond 
with a Chinese attack upon the Hsiung-nu, in which case the impulse would 
be transmitted across Russia and not via the Roman Orient. Without such an 
elementary correspondence between periods of war and peace obviously 
there is not the slightest justification for hypothesizing a correlation between 
the events. 

This is precisely what the author has not done. In fact, except for nine 
cases (pp. 170, 237) he has not troubled even to distinguish his 37-40 wars 
or disturbances. With high objectivity and an equally high disregard for the 
convinience of those who would like to follow or check his thesis he has 
presented his raw data on wars in the form of discussions of various time 
periods in the Roman Orient, the Danube-Rhine frontier, Central Asia and 
Parthia, and Mongolia and Central Asia. The result is a collection of facts 
too little related in time-space sequence and bound together only by general- 
izations made by the author in his “Observations and Comments’”’ and his 
*““Conclusion.’’ Such is too often, one must observe, the natural result of so- 
called objective history—a mass of meaningless facts set end to end. In this 
study, however, the author quite definitely does intend his facts to mean 
something, namely, a clearly demonstrable pattern of war and peace repre- 
senting a cause and effect relationship. Unfortunately, as presented they do 
not clearly demonstrate his thesis. 

With considerable effort the reviewer has tabulated the facts as given into 
columns in which the years in which wars or disturbances occurred in Mon- 
golia, the Tarim basin, the Roman Orient, the Danube-Rhine frontier, and 
the Danube-Pannonian area are listed under each region for the whole of the 
period under consideration. The results are not a series of clearly discernible 
cycles of peace and war spreading from one region to the other. At best only 
vague tendencies in this direction are shown. Admittedly the intensity of the 
disturbance is of importance, and if this were taken into consideration per- 
haps more correspondence would be evident. But the author’s manner of pre- 
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senting his data makes it impossible for the reader to judge of such matters. 


Throughout much of the early part of the period wars occur in practically . 


every year in the Roman Orient and on the Danube-Rhine frontier and no 
clear cycles of war and peace appear. Under such circumstances the hypothe- 
sis of correlation between the events is untenable. Moreover, from the raw 
data it is quite impossible for the reader to reconstruct with any assurance 
the 40 separate disturbances of which Professor Teggart speaks. 

It is impossible to reproduce the whole of the reconstructed table of events 
here, but a part of it for the years 72-92 a.p., during which the author has 
referred to cycles of war in 74-77, 82-83, 85-86, 88-89 on the lower Danube 
and Rhine and in 74-76, 89, and 92 on the upper Danube and Pannonian fron- 
tier, can be presented. From this table it is evident that no such neat cor- 
relation between events in the various areas occur as the author states. The 
almost continuous war in the Tarim basin and the Roman Orient makes it 
impossible to predicate with any assurance a causal relationship between wars 
in the two areas. Further there are numerous war years in the Roman Orient 
that do not have their counterpart on the Danube-Rhine frontier. Also dis- 
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turbances in Mongolia during a number of years do not have corresponding 
disturbances in the Danube-Pannonian area. 

Even if an almost exact sequence of cycles of war and peace over Eurasia 
had been demonstrated, it would be necessary in order to establish fully the 
cause-effect relationship to show how the impulse had been transmitted from 
one area to another. Since the author does not think it was transmitted sim- 
ply by the billiard-ball method of one tribe or people pressing upon another, 
he postulates interruptions of trade as the effective cause. His discussions in 
this connection constitute some of the most valuable parts of the study. He 
pretty well proves the importance of the trade across the Black Sea, but one 
is not so convinced that interruptions of the routes along the Danube and into 
central Europe would have thrown the whole barbarian World into ferment. 
When it comes to the fur-trade route from Mongolia across Central Russia to 
Bohemia, all that is proven is the possibility of such trade, not that it was so 
vital as to transmit a war impulse all along the route. Incidentally in connec- 
tion with the discussion of this route the equation of the Abzoae people of 
classical literature with the Yen-ts‘ai or Ho-su people of the Chinese sources 
is well done. Ho-su in archaic Chinese was yép-suo = Abzoae. The importance 
of the silk-road through the Tarim basin to Parthia and the Roman Orient is 
unquestionable, but that interruptions on it would always automatically 
either cause revolts in Parthia or cause the Parthians to attack the Romans 
seem a bit far fetched. 

No one would be happier than the present reviewer if such a precise cor- 
relation of events and cause and effect relationships could be established as 
Professor Teggart postulates. One must conclude, however, that the ma- 
terial as presented does not prove the thesis. At best it only establishes a 
vague possibility, and actually the material can be used just as effectively to 
disprove the whole thesis. Such one suspects will be the result of every at- 
tempt to reduce the causes of complex historical phenomena over long periods 
of time and wide geographical spaces to a simple universally applicable for- 
mula. Too many other local and clearly discernible factors, such as rivalry 
between leaders, tribal or dynastic rivalry, crop failure, etc., will always 
intervene to complicate the picture. The universal formula may have a certain 
validity, but its operation will be influenced and tinged by a multitude of 
other factors. This does not mean that the search for relatively universal 
formulas should be given up, and in this search Professor Teggart has con- 
tributed a valuable methodology, but not necessarily a definitive one, in his 
correlation of historical events. A more careful presentation of his data might 
even prove his formula more applicable to the wars on the Danube-Rhine 
frontier than at present appears to be true. 


Wayne University Earv H. PritcHarp 
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The civilizations of the East, China.1 By René Grovsset. Translated from the 
French by Catherine Alison Phillips. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1934. 
Re-issue, 1941. iv, 363 p. $5.00. 


This work was first published in France in 1930 and in America in 1934, 
with little or no revision. Since our knowledge of early Chinese art, indeed 
of her art in general, has greatly increased since then, much of its material is 
definitely dated and requires extensive revision and supplementation. It has 
also the shortcomings of a European author dependent on the small and com- 
paratively poor European collections (with the exception of the Eumorfopo- 
los collection) from which to draw his material. In the field of painting, for 
instance, these collections followed largely the academic tradition and con- 
tain few examples of the “free” painters. They are as unrepresentative of 
Chinese painting as a whole as would be an 18th century collection of English 
paintings that included only Sir Joshua Reynolds and his followers and ig- 
nored Blake. Moreover the book was written at a time when Western schol- 
ars had a tendency to discount the Chinese evaluation of their own art. 

The book is organized in four sections. The first discusses the origin and 
development of Chinese art until the introduction of Buddhism. The Shang 
period, somewhat sketchily presented, deals mainly with bone inscriptions. 
In the last ten years our knowledge of this period has greatly increased, and 
many of the author’s conclusions as to this period and that of the Chou are 
outdated and must be revised in the light of Creel’s, Yett’s and other authori- 
ties’ subsequent writings. Han pottery is described but not illustrated. In fact 
throughout the book there are no illustrations of pottery with the exception 
of half a dozen prehistoric examples. From the Han Dynasty on the author 
places great emphasis on sculpture, including tomb figures. While tomb fig- 
ures are very important historically, for customs and costumes, it is doubtful 
if they can be classed as sculpture in the strict sense, and certainly they had 
little effect upon it. He argues that this is the only purely Chinese period and 
then devotes a great deal of space to “steppes art” (the old so-called Scyth- 
ian), though he admits it had little effect on Chinese art. 

The second section deals with the effect of Buddhism on Chinese art up to 
and through the T‘ang period. While its influence on religious art, and through 
Ch‘an Buddhism on secular art, cannot be denied, yet it seems strange he 
gives so little weight to the paralleling and interweaving Taoist and Con- 
fucian influences. He bases his conclusions largely on the excavations in 
Turkestan. When these were first discovered there was a tendency, re- 
flected by the author, to overemphasize their importance as a standard by 
which to evaluate all Chinese art of the same periods. Would it not be as 

1 The four volume set of Grousset’s Civilizations of the East (New York: Knopf, 1941) it obtain- 


able for $10.00. The third and fourth volumes on China and Japan are reviewed here. Volumes one 
and two on Near and Middle East and India will not be reviewed. 
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correct to take examples of the art of outlying districts of the Roman empire 
as a criterian for the finest Roman and Greek art? Of course this does not 
apply to Wei sculpture, but that was only a rivulet feeding into the mighty 
Yangtze of Chinese art. He includes in this section the scroll in the British 
Museum attributed to Ku K‘ai-chih, though this is definitely influenced by 
Confucianism. : 

The third section covers the Sung and Ming dynasties. The illustrations 
are entirely drawn from European and Japanese sources, none from Chi- 
nese or American sources being included. Much valuable space is given 
to T‘ang poetry in an effort to prove Sung landscape painting was derived 
from it; it would have been better employed with translations of Chinese 
critics’ analyses of their own.art. 

In the last section on the Ming and Ch‘ing dynasties, which the author con- 
siders decadent periods, it is amazing to find no examples of Shen Chou, Ni 
Tsan, T'ang Yin, or the four Wangs, and to have so much space devoted to 
so-called “portraits.” These are not portraits in the accepted sense but an- 
cestral portraits made for ritual purposes. Incidentally they are not men- 
tioned or explained in the text. Here again why were not actual portraits, 
ones painted by artists not craftsmen, used together with the names of the 
subjects especially as these are available? 

The most valuable parts of the book are the brief, concise summaries of 
Chinese history interspersed throughout the various sections, though in these 
sections the author is inclined to force art into too watertight dynastic com- 
partments. No art movement ever began definitely with the rise of a dynasty 
and ended abruptly with its fall. Each movement was a slow growth whose 
roots were in one dynastic period, its flowering in another, and it usually 
lived well into a third before it faded. In his summaries of the characteristics 
of the various periods he often contradicts earlier statements and arrives at 
startling and questionable conclusions; as for example, that T‘ang realism 
“degenerated into the clumsiness of the Sung style” (pp. 281-82). To get a 
well balanced picture, this book must be supplemented by extensive reading 
not only of the many books mentioned in the footnotes but also of numerous 
recent specialized books. 

New York City Louise Wa.iace HackNEy 


The civilizations of the East, Japan. By René Grovusset. Translated from the 
French by Catherine Alison Phillips. New York: Knopf, 1934; Second 
printing, 1941. vi, 301, xl p. $5.00. 


The plan of M. René Grousset’s Civilizations of the East, of which volume 
four dealing with Japan was reissued in 1941, is ambitious; he outlines the 
political and social history of each period as a background for the presenta- 
tion of aesthetic ideals as illustrated by various specific works of art. Unlike 
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his third volume on Chinese art, the connoisseurship of which is still so con- 
troversial that scarcely two critics agree on a single issue, Grousset’s inter- 
pretation of the distinctive development of each of Japan’s great epochs of 
art history meets with general agreement,’ while his beauty of expression— 
a lyricism so spontaneous with French critics and so aptly conveyed by the 
translator—puts to shame the usual prosaic presentation of similar material. 

Except for the early periods, the masterpieces of which have remained con- 
fined to Japan, Grousset illustrates his discussion of aesthetic characteristics 
largely by references to paintings and sculptures reposing in the great French 
museums and collections—Where are they now?—so that the American stu- 
dent of Oriental art finds fresh material for admiration and analysis rather 
than seeing once again oft-repeated examples of works still in Japan. Books 
on Japanese art are still so few as to make the author’s method highly com- 
mendable, even when, as occasionally, certain French attributions may seem 
overconfident in the light of recent researches. Grousset’s choice of illustra- 
tions and his constant references to parallel examples in French as well as in 
Japanese hands enable the European student to make considerable progress 
with his studies even though denied a trip to the Orient. It is to be hoped 
that, after the present war is over, some American authority will write a 
history of Japanese art in which he will draw, whenever possible, upon the 
material in museums and private collections of the United States, because to 
many, Paris is as remote as Téky6. 

If there is any cause for regret in the appearance of a second printing of 
Grousset’s book, it lies in the fact that the type has not been entirely repaged 
so that the temporal disparity between text and plate, sometimes amounting 
to several centuries, has not been corrected. The richness of French collec- 
tions in color prints in contrast to works of the classic periods, combined 
with M. Grousset’s (or the publisher’s) desire to leave very few pages with- 
out an illustration of some kind, has resulted in the placing of eighteenth cen- 
tury courtesan prints alongside a textual discussion of Zen Buddhism and the 
inclusion of plates of seventeenth century lacquer work amid twelfth century 
history. Despite this lack of spiritual unity for any given page, students will 
continue to consult Grousset’s Japan and to find therein both inspiration and 
enlightenment, for it is rich in both. 

This volume contains an index for the entire four volume set, as well as a 
separate chapter of text on the art history of Bengal, Nepal, and Tibet. 


San Francisco Jon Carter CoveLi 


1 Minor factual inaccuracies occur, due to Grousset’s unfamiliarity with the latest researches 


published by Japanese scholars and not available in Western languages at the time of his writing | 
(1930). 
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The rice economy of Monsoon Asia. By V.D. Wickizer anv M. K. Bennett. 
Stanford University, California: Food Research Institute in cooperation 
with the Institute of Pacific Relations, 1941. xiv, 358 p. $3.50. 


The Stanford University Food Research Institute, famous for its wheat 
studies, has made a most valuable contribution to our knowledge of rice, the 
staple food of Monsoon Asia. Rice deserves this interest. Almost half of the 
world’s population either use it as a base of their diet or prefer it above other 
food which they for economic reasons are forced to use. 

For a geographer it is very gratifying to note the attention the authors have 
given to available geographical information. Obtaining recognition for the 
work done by geographers has been a long struggle. However, geography 
must have come of age as the many references and the frequent use of maps 
as well as charts and graphs testify. At the same time it is an opportunity for 
geographers to see how economists, while using geographical material as a 
general foundation, can go much farther in their study and attack the problem 
of future trends in rice economy and potential expansion. 

In the preface it is indicated that one of the authors, Mr. Wickizer, made 
an extensive trip through Asia to get personal insight into the problem and 
the book reflects the value of this inside information. Indeed the study will 
stand out for years to come as the most complete treatment of rice as a crop 
and its part in the life of the inhabitants of Monsoon Asia. 

The titles of the chapters indicate clearly the thoroughness of the study. 
The following are some of them: Environment of the world’s rice economy; 
General features of lowland rice culture; Marketing and milling the crop; 
Export and import markets; Rice in Asiatic diet; Price factors; Government 
intervention and price control; Consumption trends; Potentialities in rice ex- 
pansion; and Trends in the Asiatic rice economy. The appendix contains 
nine statistical tables showing the rice production and trade of the countries 
of Monsoon Asia. Statistical notes and an index complete the volume. 

The present political situation increases greatly the value of the book and 
even our military experts might do well to take notice of some of the facts. 
First of all, Japan now (March, 1942) controls the three important rice ex- 
porting regions of Asia, namely, Indo-China, Siam, and Burma. The loss of 
Burma means a problem for India, which bought regularly the greater part 
of that surplus. Japan certainly stands strong as far as its chief food is con- 
cerned. 

The second point is that the book gives insight into the policy of Japan 
once an area has been conquered. In both Chosen (Korea) and Taiwan 
(Formosa) the rice production has increased, while the rice consumption has 
decreased. This anomaly is solved by the discovery that Japan takes from 
these colonies more and more rice, while other food crops, i.e., millet, have 
failed to cover the resulting deficiency. The Korean farmer is poverty 
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stricken and starved, while the Japanese gets his rice; a warning of what the 
future will bring to all the Far East if Japan is not defeated. Therefore, with 
Japan as our enemy the book deserves more than usual attention because of 


the facts it contains. 
Clark University S. Van VALKENBURG 


The maker of modern Japan: The life of Tokugawa Ieyasu. By A. L. Sapier. 
London: George Allen and Unwin, 1937; New York: W. W. Norton, 
distributors, 1941. 429 p. $4.75. 


In writing a biography of the founder of the Tokugawa shogunate, Pro- 
fessor Sadler has made a valuable contribution to the literature in the field of 
Japanese studies. Biographical studies of outstanding figures of Japanese his- 
tory in Western languages are still very few in number and will continue 
to be so for years to come. Consequently, an addition which reduces this gap 
is most desirable. Since the outbreak of war in the Pacific last December, 
Japanese studies have been receiving greater attention and emphasis than 
ever before for the very practical reason that for a nation at war, knowing 
the enemy is one of the first prerequisites to the winning of the war. If we 
are to properly appraise and understand the forces at work in Japan today, we 
must go back into her history to find the roots which go deeply into the past. 
This will take us well into the Tokugawa period which has had a most pro- 
found influence upon the people of Japan, and that influence is not only far 
from ended in present day Japan but rather becoming even more noticeable. 
Feudalism which died as an institution a mere seventy years ago is very much 
alive today in a multitude of ways in spirt as well as in form. 

A study of the founder of the regime which lasted over two and a half 
centuries and which wrought far reaching changes in the life and thought of 
the people is, therefore, most appropriate. In this biography of Tokugawa 
leyasu, which is the only comprehensive one in a European language, Pro- 
fessor Sadler adheres rather rigidly to the chronological method of treatment. 
As stated in the preface, the author has availed himself freely of the monu- 
mental work of Tokutomi Sohé, Kinsei Nihon kokumin shi (History of the 
Japanese people in modern times). Although the reviewer does not consider 
Japanese names strange, he would still wish that fewer proper names had 
been included in the work. 

Japanese historians have not accepted as authentic the claim that the Toku- 
gawa family is descended from Hachimantaré Yoshiie of the Seiwa Genji 
line (p. 37). The Tokugawa genealogy traces its origin to Nitta Yoshishige 
and thence back to Yoshiie, but this was a later addendum made by a 
Shintoist, Shinryadin Bonshun, after an investigation he made at the behest 
of Ieyasu. It is interesting also to note that Ieyasu himself, while at his head- — 


quarters at Hamamatsu castle in Tétémi, used to claim descent from the 
Fujiwara family. 
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One of the best portions of the book is the chapter on Ieyasu’s personal 
habits and views, although the best characterization of the man is to be found 
rather in the introductory chapter. leyasu was “‘a very perfect specimen of a 
type that Japanese nationality and training tends to produce” (p. 25) and 
“blended the qualities of first-class military commander and strategist and 
equally consummate statesman and administrator” (p. 21). “His success was 
the result of his great self-control, lack of blind egotism, and shrewd rational 
insight into human nature allied with a powerful physique and a mind ab- 
solutely devoid of fear of anything either seen or unseen, a combination 
not often found even in autocrats’’ (p. 25). Ieyasu perfected the feudal or- 
ganization which Yoritomo first established officially in 1192. In this achieve- 
ment, Ieyasu owed an immeasurable debt to the Kamakura shogunate which 
served as his model. This fact, however, is not brought out; neither is the 
well known fact that Ieyasu always had by his side the Azuma kagami which 
was his political bible. Some historians go so far as to say that there was noth- 
ing original that Ieyasu initiated since every policy, every technique, and 
every organization he used to perfect the system can be traced back to the 
Kamakura period. 

The reviewer would like to have seen a greater emphasis on leyasu’s 
policies in relation to the political, economic, and social conditions of the 
time and also the fruits of his policies as well as a fuller treatment of Honda 
Masanobu who, with his son Masazumi, “monopolized the advising of Ieyasu 
and left little room for anyone else’”’ (p. 318). The policies which were car- 
ried out throughout the entire Tokugawa period with varying degrees of 
success and modification were based on the ideas of Masanobu whose histo- 
rical role was not unlike that of Machiavelli. Masanobu’s monumental work, 
Honsaroku is basic to the understanding of Tokugawa policies in that it sets 
forth the theory of statecraft, practiced by Ieyasu and his successors, in the 
form of practical maxims by which a ruler might maintain and strengthen his 
power, control his subordinates and the people, and circumvent his rivals. 
In many ways, it bears a close resemblance to The Prince and should be sub- 
jected to close scrutiny in connection with the study of the Tokugawa regime. 

The account of foreigners in Japan and the chapters on Tokugawa legisla- 
tion and the legacy of Ieyasu are excellent. It is to be regretted that so many 
typographical errors crept into the index especially in the spelling of proper 
names which are in many instances given correctly in the text. There is also 
a great deal of confusion in the vowel “‘o”’, which while presenting no diffi- 
culty to those who know the names, presents an obstacle to those who must 
rely upon pronunciation symbols. For instance, such errors as Dikyo (p. 61) 
instead of Diky6; Koya (p. 61) instead of Koya; Jodo (p. 62) and Jédé 
(p. 67) instead of Jodo; Ikkoshu (p. 63) instead of Ikkéshi; and Jésui (p. 90) 
instead of Josui, to mention a few, are vexing. 
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As the author points out, “the lack of material available in European lan- 
guages, leading to the very free use of the imagination, is the partial cause of 
the great want of accuracy in statements concerning Japanese history” (p. 
9). This statement applies with even greater emphasis to fields other than 
history. However, in recent years, American scholars in the field of Japanese 
studies have been doing their part in rectifying this condition. In this wide- 
spread endeavor, which is reflected at present also in the assiduous and 
prodigious efforts which are being made in the study of the Japanese lan- 
guage, Professor Sadler’s work will occupy a prominent place. The excellent 
appraisal of Ieyasu, the man, and his achievements will help to give consider- 
able insight into the Japanese character. 

University of California, Berkeley CuirosH1 YANAGA 


Japan’s continental adventure. By Cu1nc-cHuN Wana. New York: Macmil- 
lan, 1941. 224 p. $2.00. 


Mr. Wang, former lecturer in Oriental history and commerce at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, has assembled in this book eighteen studies which he pub- 
lished between 1932 and 1939. They not only describe the horrors of the 
Japanese assaults on Chinese cities but trace the development of Japanese 
military power, ideology, imperialistic ambitions and strategy. Mr. Wang 
was one of those farsighted publicists who saw what was coming and warned 
the nations who had vital interests in the Far East to prepare adequately for 
the inevitable storm, but like those statesmen and writers who warned the 
nations against the designs of Hitler in Europe he was unheeded until his 
prophecies came to pass. } 

The background of Pearl Harbor may be traced to the significant political 
reforms instituted in Japan after 1871. A revolutionary transformation began 
to take place in industry. The industrial revolution brought Japan out of its 
economic seclusion and at once she began to coquet with plans of imperial- 


istic expansion. At home she lacked the raw materials for her factories and 


the food products for her workers, and the mainland of Asia, the untapped 
resources of Manchuria, Korea, and Siberia, all feebly defended, proved 
tempting. Toward the end of the 19th century she was ready to strike. 
Japan provoked China into the war of 1894-95 and won an easy military 
victory. By the treaty of Shimonoseki both Japan and China agreed to recog- 
nize the independence of Korea, but in 1910 the mask of hypocrisy was shed 
and Japan annexed Korea. Under the heel of Japanese domination, Korea has 
to this day remained an impoverished and underprivileged land, its underpaid 
masses toiling to expand the military machine and to fatten the purses of their 
masters. Russia proved a great obstacle in the path of Japanese expansion, and 


tension between the two countries increased from year to year. In 1904 Japan - 


launched a surprise attack on Russia, and by the treaty of Portsmouth, Russia 
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was forced to turn over to Japan her lease on Port Arthur in southern Man- 
churia and cede the southern half of the island of Sakhalin and the southern 
branch of the Chinese Eastern Railway. “From the moment that Japan se- 
cured the southern branch of the Chinese Eastern,” says Mr. Wang, “she 
at once began to outdo Russia in using it to further her own expansionist 
schemes.”’ During World War I Japan captured the German concessions in 
Shantung, seized German islands in the Pacific north of the equator and ex- 
tended her influence in southern Manchuria. She also attempted without 
permanent success to extend her control over eastern Siberia. 

While Europe was busy with the tasks of reconstruction, Japan was map- 
ping further conquests. China once more proved a desirable prize. The Japa- 
nese press was filled with alarming reports about “chaos,” disruption, an- 
archy, lack of government authority, and the communist menace in China, 
and the government was urged to intervene and restore order. The truth of 
the matter was that for the first time “since the days of Yiian Shih-kai,” 
China became unified in 1929, and it was this unification that Japan had tried 
to prevent. In September 1931, Japan invaded Manchuria and despite the 
League of Nations, protests consolidated her control over the whole territory. 
Using similar pretexts she launched her second invasion of China in 1937. 
Strong protests from the League of Nations proved unavailing. Having earlier 
sensed the ineptitude of the white powers, Japan was bold enough to reveal 
her real designs in Asia by the announcement of the Pan-Asiatic doctrine on 
April 17, 1934. It proclaimed that Japan considered herself as primarily re- 
sponsible for the maintenance of peace and order in East Asia; that she in- 
tended to oppose in the future any foreign activities in China which she re- 
garded as inimical, and that she alone could judge what was inimical. The 
reaction to this announcement was an armament race by all nations, “the 
end of which is uncertain and gloomy indeed.” 

These tragic developments could have been nipped in the bud in 1931, says 
Mr. Wang, “‘if the powers would have been faithful to the pledges embodied 
in the League Covenant and the Nine-Power Treaty.” Failing in this, “the 
fuse leading to the present disastrous explosion in Europe was set at Munich 
and the road to Munich was begun at Manchuria.” However, Japan miscalcu- 
lated on one factor—China’s will to resistance. “In spite of all unspeakable 
sufferings and irreparable losses,” says Mr. Wang, “the Chinese Govern- 
ment today is stronger than ever, the Chinese Army is bigger, better dis- 
ciplined and better equipped than when the war of resistance began in July, 
1937, and the Chinese people are more united and more resolute to follow 
the able and enlightened leadership of Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek, to the 
end until victory is achieved.” 

Brooklyn, New York Micuaet B. ScHEeLer 
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Wang Ching-wei, puppet or patriot. By Don Bate. Chicago: Ralph Fletcher 
Seymour, 1941. 187 p. $1.50. 


Don Bate places the general reader in his debt for an interesting account of 
the enigmatic Wang Ching-wei, one of Sun Yat-sen’s closest collaborators 
in the Chinese Revolution, colleague and rival of Chiang Kai-shek in the 
Kuomintang after Dr. Sun’s death, and peace advocate to the point of break- 
ing with Chungking and dealing with Japan for a part in the New Order in 
the Far East under Japanese supervision. 

Since the book is by a journalist for popular reading it may be ungracious 
to point out the total lack of documentation. But more serious, in view of the 
author’s professed objectivity, is his acknowledgement of a debt to Chiang 
Kai-shek’s opponent, T‘ang Liang-li, “for much factual material and for his 
friendly cooperation and help in the compilation of this book.’’ The harm 
done by leaning heavily on this source becomes apparent in the part of the 
book dealing with the relations of Chiang and Wang after Dr. Sun’s death 
which left these two men as joint heirs to his cause. In the breaks that sepa- 
rate the older democrat from the younger generalissimo and their reconcilia- 
tions, it is Chiang who is given the heavier weight of blame. The general 
thesis seems to be that Chiang was once tainted with communism, then double 
crossed this faction in the Kuomintang by allying his government with the 
bankers and merchants of Shanghai, while Wang was throughout consist- 
ently anti-communist. Yet his first break with Chiang when the Nationalist 
cause was won was in favor of the leftist pro-communist Hankow govern- 
ment! Back of all the explanations seems to lie partisanship and perhaps a 
taint of jealousy of Chiang’s rising power. 

Even if we sympathize thus far with Wang the democrat rather than with 
Chiang the dictator, we are repelled by Wang’s unexplained change of front 
after his final break with Chungking. Then he condemned Chiang’s Popular 
Front government, but stated that he would never sign any alliance with Japan 
except on terms of equality and after the Japanese had withdrawn from China 
(incidentally the position of Wu P‘ei-fu). But the treaty he signed, whatever 
its protestations, actually detaches Manchuria from China, virtually does 
the same for Inner Mongolia and North China, and gives Japan so free a hand 
for so indefinite a period in developing China’s resources and furthering the 
Yangtze trade as to make Chinese “‘collaboration’”’ clearly of the sort re- 
quired by Hitler of his quislings in Europe. It even provides that China shall 
give compensation for “‘the damages to rights and interests suffered by 
Japanese subjects in China on account of the China A ffair since its outbreak.” 
Such a betrayal far transcends any factional fight in the Kuomintang and can 


be justified neither by Dr. Sun’s friendliness with a sometime more liberal - 
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Japan, nor by the somewhat cynical suggestion that history will finally judge 
Wang’s policy on the basis of its success or failure. 


College of Wooster Witiu J. Haw 


British diplomacy in China 1880 to 1885. By E. V. G. Kiernan. Cambridge: 


Cambridge University Press; New York: Macmillan, 1939. xii, 327 p. 
$4.00. 


Foreign activity in China well over half a century ago is not necessarily a 
topic of moment today, but the ancient problems come to life again in Mr. 
Kiernan’s brilliant analysis. The basis of this achievement is to be found in 


the author’s approach to his subject, as stated in the following quotation from 
the introduction: 


All abstraction falsifies, and collation of diplomatic documents is in itself an ex- 
ceedingly abstract pursuit. Diplomatic history is one strand in a coherent movement 
of historical forces, and should be so treated by the student. The ambassador was 
also a man, a creation of a certain environment, and his policy was an expression of 
the entire system of relationships composing his country. What importance his 
policy had, again, is not to be reckoned by the reactions of a number of professional 
rivals, but by its consequences for the life of the two peoples concerned. . . . Di- 
plomacy and economics are two languages describing the same events. However hard 
it may be to translate from one into the other, it is an attempt that must be made. 
Nor, in making it, can the student’s mind be empty of criticisms of the past, and of 
the present that has grown out of it. If it could, it would be empty indeed. 


This paragraph not only indicates Mr. Kiernan’s facility of expression (which 
sometimes, it is true, produces purplish passages), but points to an attitude 
concerning the unity of diplomacy and life in general that usually receives 
little more than lip-service in books on diplomatic history. 

The author presents a mass of carefully-organized material. He discusses 
in detail the diplomatic procedure of the foreign powers in China; the back- 
wardness and incompetence of the Tsungli Yamen, China’s Foreign Office of 
the period; the Kashgar crisis in which China opposed Russia’s seizure of a 
western province; the effect of European politics on the diplomatic situation 
in China; the struggle for influence in Korea; and the conflict between France 
and China over Tongking. A chapter is devoted to the problem of a Chinese 
army and navy, which the various powers both desired and feared to help 
create. In addition, the reader will find very penetrating summaries of the 
policies of the United States, France, Germany, Russia and Japan toward 
China. 

The analysis of China’s economic and political structure, although open 
to discussion at some points, is remarable for compactness and keenness of 
presentation. China is revealed as a country in which a weak government 
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rested essentially on custom rather than force at the center. Until the invasion 
by the West, society had been static, with no obvious evolution in any direc- 
tion. Although gentry and officials were irredeemably opposed to Western- 
ization, native trade and merchant capital played an important role in eco- 
nomic life and government. Agriculture was based principally on the working 
of small plots by large families, not of estates by a class of serfs. Oppression 
was of an unobtrusive character, for—in the author’s words—‘‘the mandarins 
were the most genteel robbers imaginable. They were not sharks, not tigers, 
but—caterpillars, a glossy band quietly cropping the Chinese garden”’ (229). 
Mr. Kiernan concludes that “The forces which impoverished him (the peas- 
ant) were not so much direct as indirect; not so much the demands of Gov- 
ernment or landlord, as the suffocating network of relations inside which he 
lived” (237). One of the interesting facts about this discussion is that, in its 
entirety, it actually throws much light on the diplomacy of the period. 

In a book of this type, the main subject, British policy, is properly only 
the most important of many themes. Britain at the time was far ahead of all 
rivals in the China trade and therefore had a vested interest in China’s sur- 
vival. Several other powers, lacking the same motivation, were not averse 
to the country’s dismemberment, particularly Tsarist Russia, which in this 
period was Britain’s chief opponent both in Europe and Asia. According to 
the author, “‘England wanted the Chinese at least awake enough to buy goods. 
Russia wanted them torpid enough to be easily overpowered’”’ (43). Since 
England was then supporting Turkey against Russia in Europe, it was logical 
to consider following the same course in Asia in cooperation with China. The 
Chinese, in fact, offered Britain an alliance during the Anglo-Russian crisis 
of 1885, but the proposal never met with very serious consideration, partly 
because England feared making China too strong. Mr. Kiernan also declares 
that Britain lacked a positive Far Eastern policy in this period, reaching de- 
cisions “negatively and through inertia” rather than through the application 
of a pre-determined strategy to specific circumstances. 

The author reminds us that at this time China was feared as an unknown 
quantity by the powers, who could not believe that so huge a nation was 
really without effective military strength. He demonstrates also that the 
western hope of securing the trade of China (as if this were simply a piece 
of fruit to be plucked from a tree) was an illusion, since China could be 
opened to Western trade on a large scale only after a fundamental economic 
and political revolution. Equally important are the references to the early 
stirrings of nationalist feeling in China. Patriotism was stimulated by the 
Tongking campaign, in which China did not suffer military disgrace; and it 


is interesting to read that in 1884 not a single Hongkong coolie would work | 


on the ships of the enemy French. 
From the point of view of either facts or analysis this book represents a 
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considerable achievement. Perhaps the only disappointing element is the au- 


thor’s lapse into a completely unexpected mysticism at the end of the work, 
when he says: 


China was once beneath the waves. Whether it would have been better for her to 
have remained hidden by the sea, and the Black-haired Race, its poetry and its 
myriad miseries, never to have existed, it is impossible to argue. Metaphysicians tell 
us that the past cannot be proved to have taken place. There may be a frosty con- 
solation for the reader of history in that. 

And it was a Chinese who said: ‘Confucius and you are both dreams; and I who 
say that you are dreams—I am only a dream myself.’ 


Certainly the view that the existence of the past cannot be proved was not 
the basis of Mr. Kiernan’s successful analysis. 


New York City LawreENce K. RosIncer 


British relations with China, 1931-1939. By Irvine S. FrrepMAN. New York: 
Institute of Pacific Relations, 1940. xvi, 255 p. $2.00. 


This is a scholarly, well-documented, narrative history of British relations 
with the Far East during the important nine years preceding the outbreak of 
the present World War. Britain’s diplomacy with Japan, and with the United 
States so far as concerns Eastern Asia, receives substantially as much atten- 
tion as that with China itself. In regard to each international issue the author 
discusses the policies of Great Britain, Japan, the United States, and China, 


explains the motives of each, analyzes the perplexities of the British Cabinet, 
and furnishes evidence of British public opinion, frequently with quotations 
from the English press and from papers in China which reflect the views of 
the British treaty-port element. 

The British government, which during this time was under the control of 
the Conservative party, held policies for the Far East which were conflicting 
and could not be reconciled. This was evident as the period came to a close. 
With Japan the British leaders wished to make some agreement which would 
safeguard British interests in China; they remembered the days of the Anglo- 
Japanese alliance, and still believed that the principle underlying that alliance 
offered the best solution of Great Britain’s perplexities in the Far East. This 
attitude explained their reluctance to oppose strongly Japan’s military ad- 
vance into Manchuria. But appeasement did not seem so promising when the 
Japanese attacked Shanghai, late in January, 1932, threatened British inter- 
ests in the Yangtze valley, and later inflicted indignities on British residents 
in the concession at Tientsin. It subsequently appeared that an agreement 
with Japan must be based on British recognition of Japan’s superior position, 
both political and economic, throughout China, and that it involved misun- 
derstanding and friction with the United States. Attempted appeasement was 
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virtually abandoned in 1939 when the British government sharply protested 
against Japan’s New Order. 

With the United States the British government wished to cooperate, pro- 
vided the cooperation did not unduly strain their relations with Japan and 
thus prevent a British-Japanese agreement. But this policy was difficult to 
carry out, since the American government, especially from 1931 to 1933, 
was using its utmost influence against Japan over the Manchuria issue and 
expected assistance from Great Britain. The natural result was friction be- 
tween Mr. Stimson and Sir John Simon. There was nevertheless much co- 
operation which became increasingly evident in the latter part of this period. 
As the British leaders came to realize that Japan’s policy threatened British 
interests they were increasingly inclined to support the United States and 
even to follow America’s lead in the Far East, but they feared that the Ameri- 
can government could not be relied on in a crisis. It would make no alliance 
and if threatening notes from the two governments should lead to hostilities 
with Japan the British were not certain that they would receive military sup- 
port from the United States. 

The British policy toward China, in the first part of this period, was sub- 
ordinated to the effort to reach an agreement with Japan. But when the 
British government realized that, as a consequence, it was losing its influence 
in China and injuring its economic interests, it made a change and with the 
sending of the Leith-Ross mission in 1935 gave increasing assistance to 
China, which later took the form of substantial loans, usually in obvious co- 
operation with the United States. 

In addition to a clear presentation of the tangled diplomacy of this period, 
the author has devoted much attention to economic and financial factors and 
their influence in determining British policy. One important topic has been 
omitted: the question of imposing sanctions on Japan in consequence of its 
violation of treaties by the invasion of Manchuria. The small states in the 
League of Nations wished sanctions and pressed the issue; but Sir John Si- 
mon opposed any action of this kind. Although the author discusses British 
policy in detail in connection with each issue as it arose, he might well have 
concluded his admirable study by a survey of this policy over the nine year 
period as a whole. 


Clark University GeorceE H. BLakESLEE 


Far Eastern trade of the United States. By Eruet B. Dietricu. New York: 
Institute of Pacific Relations, 1940. xii, 116 p. $1.00. 


The problem of Japanese trade expansion in the post-war situation. By Miriam S. 
FarLey. New York: Institute of Pacific Relations, 1940. xii, 93 p. $1.00. — 


The two books cited above force one to realize how rapidly history is 
being made today. Miss Dietrich’s work begins with a general review of our 
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Far Eastern trade, followed by four chapters analyzing our trade with Japan, 
China, Philippines, Malaya and the Netherlands East Indies, and concludes 
with an analysis of our commercial policy in the Far East. All of the trade 
with which she deals (as well as the policy which accompanies it) is today 
non-existent. Hence her work would appear to have little current value. 

In one respect, at least, the contrary is true, however. One of the most im- 
portant tasks of the present moment is to appraise the changes in our eco- 
nomic potential vis-a-vis Japan. The areas with which Miss Dietrich deals 
are the ones upon which this appraisal must focus. Hence, her work provides 
a background of factual information which is distinctly significant at the 
present time. A comprehensive study of so broad a field can hardly be ex- 
pected in 103 pages. But one can obtain from it a clear, balanced summary of 
American trade in the Far East as it stood at the outbreak of the war between 
China and Japan. Her analysis is well supported with tables. 

Miss Farley’s study is an even more summary treatment on the trade 
position of Japan under two headings: (1) the effect of the war on Japanese 
trade, and (2) Japan’s problems of post-war readjustment. Since this study 
as a whole avowedly deals only with “purely economic factors” and “‘ex- 
cludes political factors from discussion so far as is possible” (p. 71), it ap- 
pears decidedly unrealistic in the light of recent developments. The first sec- 
tion emphasizes trade control measures and their effects (together with sup- 
porting tables). These measures have now become far more extensive and 
drastic; so much so that they make those covered in Miss Farley’s study seem 
mild by comparison. Similarly the post-war readjustment problems of Japan 
have become quite different in both magnitude and character. 

In fact, the basic conclusions of both studies are distinctly questionable in 
view of the dynamic developments of 1942 in the Far East. Perhaps a fairer 
criticism would be that because of these changes, much of the analysis in 
both books is of historic rather than of current value because it applies to a 
pattern of conditions and of policies which have now disappeared. The au- 
thors themselves would be the first to say that their work was based upon 
assumptions which have changed so drastically that the conclusions drawn 
from them are subject to equally drastic modification. To the student of the 
Far East however they still retain significant value (1) as a useful source of 
factual information; (2) as a ready and well-balanced orientation to the previ- 
ous trade positions of Japan and the United States; (3) as a base from which 
to measure the dynamic changes which have occurred since they were writ- 
ten. 
It is to be hoped that when the war ends the highly objective point of 
view which these studies represent can be brought to bear on post-war 
problems. 


Washington, D.C. James H. SHOEMAKER 
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International rivalry in the Pacific islands, 1800-1875. By Jean INGRAM 
Brookes. Berkeley: University of California Press, 1941. x, 454 p. $5.00. 


The growing interest in the Pacific is evidenced by the numerous recent 
publications in the field. The majority of these works, however, are either 
popular in nature or specialized studies of a particular island group. The only 
book that attempts a complete account of Oceania, Guy H. Scholefield’s 
The Pacific, its past and future, is antiquated and British in point of view. Dr. 
Brookes’ study, therefore, supplies a long-felt need for a comprehensive, 
scholarly treatment of the game of international politics which led to the 
partition of Oceania. In sixteen chapters the author traces the activities of 
the whalers, traders, missionaries and their governments in Hawaii, Samoa, 
Fiji, Tahiti, Marquesas and the other Pacific islands. 

By 1875 the monopoly of American and British traders in the Pacific was 
being challenged by German firms who pursued their ventures so aggres- 
sively and at times so unscrupulously that they threatened to control trade 
in certain South Sea islands. The whalers and traders exerted an evil effect 
upon the natives. These “‘salt water vagrants,” with few exceptions, “had 
hung their consciences on Cape Horn as they went by.”’ They came to make 
their pile and leave. They had only contempt for the easy-going natives and 
declined to submit to the authority of the native governments. They in- 
trigued and instigated factional conflicts. By fair means and foul they often 
succeeded in laying claims to huge sections of land. 

The missionaries, in the author’s opinion, maintained higher standards. The 
British and American missionaries, the first in the field, carried on inde- 
pendently of their governments. They often clashed with the traders and the 
consuls of their own countries. Even the British and American missionaries, 
however, often pointed out to their home governments “the national benefits 
to our country”’ in the form of markets and trade to which their work con- 
tributed. French missionaries, who prided themselves on their “‘Frenchness,” 
were on the other hand openly supported by their government. Germany had 
no missionaries in all of Oceania. Theodor Weber, the agent of the leading 
German firm in the South Seas and consul of the Empire, instructed his sub- 
ordinates to give no special assistance to missionaries. This policy, according 
to the author, had its advantages and disadvantages. It meant freedom from 
interference, but it deprived Germany of the services of a group useful in 
winning the confidence of the natives. There was considerable unseemly 
rivalry and jealousy among the various missionary groups. Americans were 
jealous of the British, while both suspected the French. 

Diplomatic rivalry in the islands and in the foreign offices receives major 
emphasis in the book. Even prior to 1850 when imperialism was at a low ebb, . 
commanders of American, British, and French warships visiting the islands, 
cast longing eyes, and glared at one another. The search for markets and 
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coaling depots in the Pacific during the second half of the century, gave rise 
to a scramble for islands. The author traces the growing interest and activi- 
ties of Americans in Hawaii, and Samoa; the French in Tahiti and Marque- 
sas; the Germans in the South Seas; the British everywhere. Downing street 
was pushed into a policy of imperialism by Australia and New Zealand, who 
very early enunciated a ““Monroeism”’ for the South Seas and envisioned a 
great commonwealth to include all of Polynesia. These expansionist colonies 
deplored the pusillanimous and shortsighted policy of the imperial govern- 
ment. The Foreign Office hesitated to assume additional responsibilities in 
the Pacific at the expense of the British taxpayers. Gladstone sarcastically 
accused the expansionists of an elastic imagination. Sir Wilfred Lawson pic- 
tured the Europeans in Fiji as subject to “delirium tremens” from excessive 
kava drinking. The old lion at Downing street, however, finally yielded to 
the proddings of the cubs in Australia and New Zealand. 

The book presents, in some detail, the bitter international rivalry to 1875. 
This farce was played by jealous nationals, grasping consuls, and blustering 
naval commanders who intrigued and instigated native factional conflicts, col- 
lected from the native governments highly inflated claims, shelled and burned 
villages and hoisted their flags as a token of annexation. Such actions on the 
islands gave rise to extensive correspondence among the foreign offices and 
disavowals of the hasty procedure of their irresponsible agents. By 1875 the 
world powers were well on the road of imperialism. 

The merits of the book are many. It is a product of extensive research in 
unpublished and published materials. The style is straight-forward, temper- 
ate, objective, and avoids sweeping generalizations. The quotations are cho- 
sen with care and are deftly fitted into the narrative. The book is equipped 
with a classified bibliography, an appendix, an index, and a map. A carping 
critic might take exception to a few of the statements and conclusions. It is 
not quite correct, for example, that the government in Washington had re- 
pudiated Colonel Steinberger. President Grant was determined to back his 
former special agent in Samoa. The succeeding administration also strongly 
supported the colonel. Secretary Evarts wrote that Steinberger’s course was 
“straight-forward and honorable,” and that his sincere efforts to ameliorate 
and improve the moral and political conditions of the natives aroused the envy 
of selfish foreigners, including the discredited American consul and the high- 
handed British naval officer. He instructed our minister in London to press 
Steinberger’s claims at the Foreign Office. 

Perhaps the greatest weakness of the book is that it follows the formalistic 
method of conventional diplomatic studies by restricting itself to the official 
correspondence of the foreign offices. Little use is made of such unofficial 
materials as newspapers and magazines which might reveal the social and 
economic forces that were the mainsprings of imperialism. The natives too 
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are almost ignored. They play but a shadowy role in this ludicrous game of — 
international rivalry. The arrangement and style make the book heavy read- 
ing. There are a few typographical errors: “Apis” for Apia (p. 411), “made” 
for make (369). A number of important works are not mentioned in the 
bibliography and German sources are conspicuous by their absence. A more 
adequate map would also be helpful. These shortcomings detract somewhat 
from a book that is otherwise creditably executed and which in times like 
these provides a background to an understanding of present conflicts in the 
Pacific. 
Oregon State College JosepnH W. E ison 


Westward the course! The new world of Oceania. By Paut McGuire. New 
York: William Morrow, 1942. x, 434 p. $3.75. 


This is a book of travel, with snatches of history, native lore, and some 
moralizing thrown in, about the lands “under Asia, beyond the Pacific.” It 
was written in 1941, before the Japanese attack on Pearl Harbor, by an 
Australian ‘“‘Novelist, Critic, Poet and Traveller’’ (Who's Who in Australia, 
Melbourne, 1941) while journeying from Vancouver through Hawaii, the 
Fijis, New Zealand, Australia, Java, Bali, and Sumatra to Singapore. It must 
therefore be read in the spirit of 1941, when United States’ policy in the 
Pacific was still a matter of controversy and we all shared the illusion that 
British power in Southeast Asia was real. Much in the book, of course, has 
been made obsolete by the swift-moving events since December 7. For exam- 
ple, it now seems strange to read (p. 415) that “Singapore was one point at 
which the British were not caught unprepared.” Mr. McGuire, like the rest 
of us, seems not to have noticed Britain’s Achilles’ heel. 

Nonetheless, this volume contains much that is stimulating, informative, 
and even timely. Mr. McGuire expresses himself well, albeit frequently in a 
missionary tone and with a strong British bias; his descriptions are vivid, and 
he is usually a keen observer. One quarter of the book is devoted to Australia 
and New Zealand, and, in this reviewer’s opinion, that is the best part. Here 
the author is on home ground, reveals a broad knowledge, and handles his 
material easily and skilfully. He gives excellent treatment to interior Aus- 
tralia, a region little known to Americans, and draws interesting parallels 
between the development of that frontier and our own American West. One- 
half of the book deals with the Netherlands Indies. Here the author turns re- 
porter. He notices and admires much, but, since his historical background is 
apparently slight, his observations are less penetrating. Occasionally he fum- 
bles an historical fact, as, for example, on page 181, where he alleges that 
the Treaty of Tordesillas drew a line giving “the Moluccas here above 
Timor to Spain if she could get them.” Actually that line cut through the 
Pacific hundreds of miles east of the Moluccas and thus /egally excluded the 
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Spaniards from the Spice Islands and even the Philippines. Much attention is 
given in the sections on Bali, Java, and Sumatra to native life and native 
legends. This part of the book would do well as a layman’s introduction to 
the East Indies, or as a tourist guide. 

From what has been said it must be clear that this is not primarily a schol- 
arly work. Nor does it pretend to scholarship, as is evidenced by the absence 
of bibliography, footnotes, or other academic paraphernalia. There are three 
maps, but they leave much to be desired as to completeness and attractive- 
ness. There was an opportunity here for the advantageous use of good end- 
maps. The general make-up and appearance of the volume is pleasing. 

University of California, Berkeley ENGEL SLUITER 


BOOK NOTES 





Introducing Australia by C. Harttey Grattan (New York: John Day, 1942. 
xvi, 331 p. $3.00) deserves a much longer review than can be given it in this journal. 
The purpose, scope and size of the book are such that it cannot accurately be com- 
pared with Bryce’s American commonwealth or Lowell's Government of England, but 
in a certain sense it does for Australia what these books did for the United States 
_ and England—it presents in a truly understanding way the culture and institutions 
of a foreign country to the people of the writer’s country. No American is perhaps 


better equipped by virtue of insight and knowledge based upon study and direct 
observation to interpret Australia to Americans than the author, and world circum- 
stances make the book most timely. 

The scene is set with a brief picture of Australia as the author sees it contrasted 
with Australia as seen by Australians. In successive chapters we are then given a 
picture of the Australian continent; an account of its brief history, an analysis of its 
agriculture, industry, trade, finance, standard of living and labor organization, an 
exposition of the workings of its political machinery, and a discussion of its cultural 
life. In Part III its foreign relations are discussed; its tie to Britain, its fear of Japa- 
nese imperialism and its growing interest in the United States. Part [V deals with 
the future of Australian democracy and its international position. The book is well 
and simply written, adequately illustrated except for maps, and provided with a 
chronology, statistical notes, bibliography and index. It is replete with penetrating 
observations and interesting data. For example, the ordinary American who thinks 
of Australia as primarily an agrarian country will be astounded to find that it is more 
urbanized than the United States—70 per cent of the people live in urban areas, and 
a third of its seven million people live in two cities of over a million each. The book 
is recommended reading for everybody. 

Trans-Pacific relations of Latin America by Anita Brapiey (New York: Institute 
of Pacific Relations, 1942. xii, 120p. $1.00) is accurately described in the sub-title 
as “An introductory essay and selected bibliography.” In these days when the 
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United States is trying to mend its political and economic fences in Latin America 
this little paper bound volume comes as a useful and welcome addition to the Ameri- 
can literature dealing with the too little known continent to our southward and its 
relations with the Far East. After a brief introduction, which emphasizes the in- 
creasing importance of trade between Latin America and the Far East prior to the 
outbreak of the Pacific war, three short chapters deal with the Manila galleon trade, 
Tokugawa leyasu’s efforts to open direct trade between Japan and the Philippines, 
and the relatively unimportant trade developments of the 19th century. All early 
trade was inhibited by the monopolistic conceptions which dominated Spanish and 
European trade into the 19th century. Chapters four and five are the heart of the 
study. The first of these deals with the rapid expansion of trade between Latin 
American countries and the Far East after World War I, while the other deals 
with Asiatic immigration, beginning with the 19th century coolie trade and ending 
with the extensive Japanese migration to Brazil and Peru. Chapter six deals with 
political relations. An excellent selected and classified bibliography and reading list, 
giving Spanish source materials well as English works, occupies thirty-one pages, 
while one statistical appendix gives trade figures for Argentina, Mexico, Peru, Chile 
and Brazil with selected Asiatic countries during the 1930’s and another shows the 
number of Asiatics in Latin American countries. 

An atlas of Far Eastern politics by G. F. Hupson and Martue RajcHMan (En- 
larged ed. New York: John Day for the IPR, 1942. 207p. $2.50), first published in 
England in 1938, should be so well known to readers of the QuaRTERLY as to require 
no extensive review. The particular new merits of the present and first American 
edition are the addition of three new chapters—United States in the Pacific, Sino- 
Japanese conflict, 1937-40, and the Far East in world politics—by Gerorce E. Tay- 
Lor and seven new maps, illustrating the new text, by Miss Rajchman. The new 
chapters are well presented in Dr. Taylor’s forceful and brilliantly interpretative 
style and portray in broad outline the conflict of policies, conceptions of interna- 
tional intercourse and interests which led inexorably to the full-fledged Pacific war. 
Proper attention is given to the importance of the U.S.S.R. and China, and the work 
ends with the significant phrase, “‘China is the key to the New Pacific.” The well 
executed new maps illustrate the China war area, Southeastern Asia and the Pacific. 
It is hoped that this edition will give the book the wide circulation in America which 
it deserves. 

Japan’s industrial strength by Kate L. Mircuett (New York: Knopf, 1942. x, 
140, ixp. $1.50. An IPR book) gathers together in convenient form the chapters 
from Miss Mitchell’s larger book, the Industrialization of the Western Pacific (to be 
reviewed at length later), which are essential to an estimate of Japan’s industrial 
strength. Successive chapters deal with Japan, Formosa and Korea, Manchoukuo, 
and the areas of China occupied by Japan. All chapters have valuable statistical tables 
showing economic developments during the 1930’s. A brief introduction sketches the 
major characteristics of Japan’s economic development prior to 1931; there follows 
an account of the rapid expansion of the heavy and chemical industries during the . 
early thirties culminating in the totalitarian war structure of the early 1940's, which 
neglects the production of consumer goods for war materials. The striking point 
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about Formosa and Korea is the degree to which they have been exploited by Japan; 
although the production of food and raw materials has greatly increased, consump- 
tion by the local population has declined. Only recently has Japan turned to the de- 
velopment of manufacturing industries in these areas. In Manchuria on the other 
hand the Japanese army has controlled it as an experiment in a type of military 
totalitarianism and has emphasized the development of industries. In the areas of 
China controlled by Japan are located vast resources in coal, iron, wool, cotton and 
food, but the activities of the Chinese guerrillas have prevented really effective use 
of the resources. As a compact factual and statistical resume of Japan’s economic or- 
ganization and position the book is recommended. Miss Mitchell’s interpretations 
and conclusions, however, do not always fit the facts which she presents. 

Japan as an economic power by Lawrence K. Rosincer (New York: Foreign 
Policy Association, April 1, 1942. 10p. 25¢) is no. 2, volume 18 of the Foreign policy 
reports. It is an important complementary work to Miss Mitchell’s book. Mr. 
Rosinger’s task is to estimate the economic potential of Japan for waging the present 
war. This he does with adequate facts and an excellent realistic appraisal of these 
facts, and arrives at the conclusion that she has stored up adequate supplies of neces- 
sary raw materials so that her war economy will not collapse for lack of some essen- 
tial. Her economy is well balanced and calculated to give her maximum military 
strength within the limits imposed by the state of her economic development. Her 
total economic power is immensely less than that of her opponents, but this is mean- 
ingless except as her opponents bring their greater resources, measured in terms of 
military power, to bear upon the military machine of Japan. Economic collapse will 
not precede but will come simultaneously with the collapse of her military power. 

The Japanese enemy; his power and his vulnerability by Hucu Byas (New York: 
Knopf, 1942. xii, 107p. $1.25), perhaps the outstanding foreign correspondent in 
Japan prior to the war, is a little disappointing. It is not a systematic study of 
Japan’s strength and weaknesses but a series of loosely connected jottings and ob- 
servations written in December and January after the outbreak of the war. It does, 
however, succeed in conveying very well something of the psychology and careful 
plans and calculations of the Japanese. War, he feels, would not have been declared 
had the Japanese navy not been convinced that it could carry out the necessary task 
of driving the United Nations out of Southeastern Asia and the Western Pacific and 
then holding the gains. The chapter on “Who runs Japan” emphasizes the impor- 
tance of a small oligarchy of bureaucrats and military and naval men. He also properly 
points out the strength and determination of the Japanese and the fact that they can 
be defeated only by bringing stronger military, naval and air power to bear upon 
them. It is useful reading for the average American, for whom it was written, but 
those well acquainted with the Far East will find little that is new in it. 

Outposts of defense by WititaM H. Haas (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1942. x, 82p. 50¢) is a compact pamphlet dealing with the chief territorial posses- 
sions of the United States. It is a condensation of the larger volume on The American 
empire edited by Professor Haas, and provides in successive chapters essential facts 
about the history, climate, population, resources, economic life and social problems 

of Alaska, Hawaii, the Philippines, Puerto Rico, Panama Canal Zone and the Virgin 
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Islands. A map and statistics accompany the discussion of each area, and the work is 
concluded with a discussion of “‘ ‘Manifest destiny’ and the future.”’ It should be of 
value in acquainting the general public with the essential facts about the American 
“empire.” 

Far Eastern leaflets, numbers 1-6, with a foreword by Mortimer Graves (Wash- 
ington: American Council of Learned Societies, 1942. 32p.), consists of twelve 
short articles, written by students of Eastern Asia, dealing with various phases of 
Far Eastern history calculated to be of interest to teachers of history. The three 
articles by John K. Fairbank include the following: Insularity in Japanese history, 
Imperial tradition in Japan and Europe, and Genghiz Khan and the technique of con- 
quest. Derk Bodde contributes three articles: Peking man and a new theory of hu- 
man evolution, a Totalitarian form of government in ancient China, and the Chinese 
language as a factor in Chinese cultural continuity. Herrlee Glessner Creel’s two 
articles include: Propaganda as a technique of conquest in ancient China, and Religion 
as a political sanction in ancient China. David Nelson Rowe discusses the Far East 
in social science survey courses; Earl H. Pritchard deals with Cycles in Chinese 
history; Knight Biggerstaff explains the ‘Right of rebellion’ in China, and Paul H. 
Clyde discusses Historic contrasts between American foreign policies, East and 
West. 

Embroidered gauze by E.otse Tatcott Hissert (New York: E. P. Dutton, 1941. 
332p. $3.00) continues the author’s popular exposition of various aspects of Chinese 
history. This time the subject chosen is famous Chinese women, and successive 
chapters give portraits of the beautiful Hsi Shih (5th century B.c.); the despotic Han 
Empress Lii Hou (d. 180 B.c.); the famous scholar of the later Han dynasty Pan 
Chao (d. ca. 117 a.v.); Lady Chao and other famous princesses exiled by political 
marriages to the central Asiatic nomads; the unscrupulous T‘ang Empress Wu Hou 
(625-705); Yang Kuei-fei (d. 756), the fatal mistress of the T‘ang Emperor Hsiian- 
tsung; a Taoist nun Yu Hsuan-chi (d. 872); the Precious Pearl (d. 1644), wife of the 
Hsi-tsung emperor of the Ming; Hsiang-fei the Turkish princess who disdained the 
Ch‘ien-lung emperor, and Tz‘u-hsi the famous Empress-Dowager who died in 1908. 
The introduction and the first chapter dealing with “Wives, concubines and courte- 
sans’ conveys something of the general status of women in Imperial China’s social 
system. The biographical sketches, based on secondary and translated materials 
which have not been handled very critically, add no new information about these 
ladies. The book makes light and interesting reading and is illustrated with pictures 
of most of the ladies. 

Chinese reader for beginners by SHAN Winc Cuan (Stanford University Press; 
London: Oxford University Press, 1942. xxvi, 287p. $4.00) provides a recent addi- 
tion to the growing number of beginning Chinese textbooks available in the United 
States. A valuable introduction on the nature of the Chinese language is followed by 
sixty lessons and a glossary of all the characters and phrases used in the text, ar- 
ranged according to strokes. Each lesson consists of a vocabulary of from twelve 


to sixteen new characters written in bold hand with the order and numbe- of strokes, . 


romanization and meaning given, a list of compound words, a reading text of ten or 
more lines with notes, oral exercises of translation into English and from English into 
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Chinese, and written exercises of translation into English and from English into 
Chinese. Review lessons come at regular intervals. Its chief merits seem to be its 
systematic arrangement, its key to the writing of every character, and its exercises 
in translation from English into Chinese. On the other side of the ledger one finds en- 
tirely too little grammatical explanation, the fact that all characters are hand written 
may be a disadvantage, and it seems to be devised for acquiring a speaking knowledge 
of Chinese rather than an effective reading knowledge of the colloquial. 

A more serious criticism is that many of its expressions and sentences are not 
idiomatic Chinese. For a thorough review by Professor George Kennedy, see the 
Journal of the American oriental society, 62 (June, 1942), 145-47. 

The art of Korea (Chosen) Manchuria (Manchukuo) Mongolia and Tibet (Toledo, 
Ohio: Toledo Museum of Art, 1942. 60p.) consists of descriptive accounts of 193 
items, some 60 of which are illustrated on 11 plates, dealing with the painting, 
sculpture, metalwork, pottery and textiles of Korea, the metalwork and pottery of 
Manchuria, the painting and metalwork of Mongolia and the painting, sculpture and 
metalwork of Tibet. The illustrations are small but good and the introduction, glos- 
sary and chronology are useful. Altogether it is an excellent little booklet on the 
art of these areas and should be of considerable value to thosé especially interested 
in art. 

Ten years of Japanese burrowing in the Netherlands East Indies (New York: Nether- 
lands Information Bureau, 1942. 132p. 60¢) is an exposé of Japanese designs on and 
methods of boring within the Dutch East Indies. The text is supported by eleven 
facsimile reproductions of Japanese documents together with English translations. 
As Japan’s ambitions are already clearly manifest and at least temporarily achieved, 
the chief interest of the booklet lies in its discussion of the Japanese technique of 
propaganda, economic infiltration and pressure, espionage, and direct preparations 
for invasion. 

The law of war and peace in Islam by May Kuappuri (London: Luzac & Co., 
1941. 132p. 6/0) is a study of Muslim international law based upon Arabic sources. 
After an introduction and a detailed discussion of the sources the author proceeds to 
discuss the law permitting and affecting the conduct of war and the law of peace 
relating to treaties, arbitration and diplomacy. There is a lengthy bibliography. 

Wayfarer’s words, Vol. II by Mrs. Ruys Davips (London: Luzac & Co., 1941. 
viii, 346p. 3/0) is a series of thirty essays on various topics relating to Buddhism, 
especially Indian Buddhism. 

Life negation by A. McG. CoomarasaMy Tampoe (London: Luzac & Co., 
agents, 1941. 94p. 2/6) is an Indian’s study of Christ’s life and its meaning. 
Wayne University Ear H. Prircuarp 





NOTES AND NEWS 





This new section in the QuarTERLY the editors hope will become a more or less 
regular feature. We plan to publish herein brief notes and comments as to develop- 
ments in the field which are of general interest concerning research projects under 
way, the availability of new source materials, as well as information and materials 
of aid to teachers together with news items concerning personnel. The editors will 
welcome contributions for publication in this section. 

As the items published in this section will be limited to news of only more general 
interest those wishing to follow developments in the field more in detail should con- 
sult Notes on Far Eastern studies, edited by Earl Swisher, University of Colorado, and 
published semi-annually by the American Council of Learned Societies, 1219 Six- 
teenth St., N.W., Washington, D.C. (one dollar per year, postpaid). 





The war has created an unprecedented demand for intensive courses on the major 
languages of the Far East. During this summer more than a score of such courses 
have been offered at a number of leading institutions. In the fall most of these 
courses will be continued and many more new ones for beginners will be offered. 
For information as to these courses write The Intensive Language Program, c/o 
American Council of Learned Societies, 1219 Sixteenth St., N.W., Washington, 
D.C. In this connection consult an article by Mortimer Graves, “Oriental languages 
and the war effort,” Asia (June, 1942). 

The general interest in the Far East which the war in the Pacific has stimulated is 
reflected in the increased attention being paid to that part of the world by educators. 
To stimulate and guide high school curriculum-makers in adding new materials on 
the Far East the American Council on Education (Jackson Place, Washington, D.C.) 
has sponsored the organization of a Commission on Asiatic Studies in American 
Education. The Commission’s program includes the organization of teacher insti- 
tutes; assistance in the development of special projects in summer schools; and the 
publication of pamphlets for students and teachers supplementing materials already 
available. For further information and for their news bulletin write the American 
Council. 

The Library of Congress has been granted permission by the Chinese Ambassa- 
dor, Dr. Hu Shih, to microfilm nearly 3,000 rare Chinese items, sent some months 
ago to this country for safe-keeping during the war. These books, which are among 
the rarest treasures which the Chinese nation possesses, some of them dating from the 
eleventh century, are the property of the Peking National Library and will be re- 
turned to that institution when the war is ended. 

Actual microfilming of the material is under way and will continue until all the 
books, except those of which the Library of Congress already has copies, have been 
so reproduced. In return for this privilege, the Library is making duplicate films for 
the Peking National Library to be used by scholars in China who, during the course - 
of the long war, have had no access to these materials. 

Included in the collection are works printed long before the time of Gutenberg, 
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ancient encyclopaedias, local histories, unpublished manuscripts, and the official 
chronicles of the Ming emperors for the period 1368-1644. The oldest printed book 
in the collection, a volume of poetry, was published before 1034 a.p., or more than 
400 years before Gutenberg printed his famous Bible. 

Now safe from possible destruction resulting from the invasion of Indo-China by 
the Japanese, one of the few copies in the world of a rare Buddhist manuscript, the 
only one of its kind known to be in this country, has been acquired by the Library 
of Congress. The acquisition of this manuscript by the Library is of particular sig- 
nificance because, although it is a document of fundamental importance for orthodox 
Buddhism, it never has been edited or published, and its preservation therefore 
might become of far-reaching consequence should other existing copies be destroyed. 

The manuscript is about 250 years old, although the text itself is probably at least 
a thousand years older, being of the Saratthadipani by Sariputta, one of the earliest 
commentators on the Buddhist canon. The language of the manuscript is the old Pali 
of orthodox Buddhism as practiced in Ceylon, Siam and Burma, and it is written on 
224 strips of palm leaves in the Cambodian script of Indo-China. 

Used by the orthodox Buddhist monks of this region in connection with their 
ritual and preaching, the Saratthadipani is one of the earliest and most important 
explanatory commentaries on the Vinayapitaka, one of the three sections of the 
Buddhist canon, the so-called Tripitaka or “Three Baskets of Learning.” 

Scholars who may be interested in examining a printed Index in book form of 6,738 
titles of Gest Chinese holdings may borrow the Title index to the catalogue of the 
Gest oriental library, compiled by I. V. Gillis and Pai Ping-chi, Peking, China, 
1941, and they are advised to address Dr. Nancy Lee Swann, Curator, The Gest 
Oriental Library, The Institute for Advanced Study, Princeton, New Jersey, U.S.A. 

Some explanatory material, together with samples, and lists of Chinese-English 
bibliographical terms being used in the cataloging in the Gest Library have been 
assembled on cards, and are sent along with the Index for inspection. Through a 
gift of the Rockefeller Foundation, it had been hoped to have on hand by this time 
enough copies of the Index to present them to certain libraries, institutions, and per- 
sons specializing in Far Eastern subjects, but on account of the war it will be neces- 
sary to wait some time for the copies to come out of Peking. 


Florence Wheelock Ayscough MacNair 





In the death of Mrs. MacNair, in Chicago on April 24, China and Chinese studies 
as well have lost an exceptionally sympathetic and talented interpreter of Chinese 
literature and art. For long she held a well-merited reputation in this country as well 
as in China and Europe as an outstanding writer, translator, and lecturer in these 
fields. Among her many publications the best known are Fir-flower tablets (1921) 
translated with Amy Lowell, A Chinese mirror (1925), Tu Fu—Autobiography of a 
Chinese poet (1929), Travels of a Chinese poet (1934), and Chinese women yesterday 
and today (1937). She was an active member of a number of societies including the 
Royal Asiatic Society of London and the American Friends of China (Chicago), be- 
ing the president of the latter organization at the time of her death. 
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THE FAR EAST: GENERAL 


Books 


Asenp, Haurett. Ramparts of the Pacific. New 
York: Doubleday, 1942. xvii, 332 p. Ill. 
$3.50. An account of a 38,000 mile trip to 
Honolulu, New Zealand, Australia, the 
Philippines and the Dutch East Indies made 
in September-November, 1941. Reviewed in 
NYTBR (May 3, 1942), 3. 

Becker, Otro. Der Ferne Osten und das shicksal 
Europas 1907-18: Ein beitrag zur geschichte 
der einkreisung und des weltkrieges. Leipzig: 
Koehler & Amelang, 1940. 125 p. Rm. 2.50. 

_ Reviewed in Berliner monatshefte, 19 (April, 
1941), 296-99. 

Bibliography of the Far Eastern tropics. Taihoku, 
Taiwan: Taihoku College of Commerce, 
1938. 230p. A list of some 4,000 entries in- 
cluding only books in the libraries of eight 
government agencies in Formosa having ref- 
erence to the Philippines, French Indo-China, 
Thailand, Borneo, Malaya, British New 
Guinea, Oceania, Netherlands Indies. Only 
500 copies printed in English. (J.L.C.) 

Birnsaum, Martin. Vanishing Eden: wander- 
ings in the tropics. New York: William E. 
Rudge’s sons, 1942. Ill. Account of travels 
in the South Seas, Latin America, Africa, the 
Orient. 

Brapiey, Anita. Trans-Pacific relations of Latin 
America. New York: Institute of Pacific rela- 
tions, 1942. Paper, xi, 120p. Selected bib. 
Appendix $1.00. Reviewed in this issue. 

Bropie, Fawn. Our Far Eastern record: a refer- 
ence digest on American policy. Volume II. New 
York: Institute of Pacific relations, 1942. 
Paper. 78p. Tables. 15¢. Pamphlet. 

Burcuett, Witrrep G. Pacific treasure island, 


New Caledonia. Melbourne, Australia: F. W, 
Cheshire (338 Little Collins St.), 1941. 230p. 
Ill. $2.50. Deals with its history, peoples and 
present day conditions. 

CHAMBERLIN, Witit1am Henry. The world’s 
iron age. New York: Macmillan, 1941. 402p. 
Index. $3.00. Reviewed in Asia, 42 (Jan. 
1942), 7. Part of the book deals with Far 
Eastern countries. 

Cuicxerinc, WittiaM H. Within the sound of 
these waves: the story of the kings of Hawaii 
Island. Wlustrated by John Kelly. New York: 
Harcourt, 1941. xiv, 327p. $3.00. Mainly on 
the history and folklore of Hawaii. 

CurisTIAN, Joun L. International relations of the 
Far East: a study outline and bibliography. 
Seattle: University of Washington, 1941. 47p. 
Mimeographed. 

Corsett, P. E. Post-war worlds. New York: 
Farrar & Rinehart in cooperation with In- 
stitute of Pacific relations, 1942. xvi, 21 1p. 
Bib. Index. $2.00. 

Cortow, Lewis N. Passport to adventure. In- 
dianapolis : Bobbs-Meerrill, 1942. $3.50. Recol- 
lections of travel in Africa, South America 
and the Orient. 

Davis, Hucu O. America’s trade equality policy. 
Washington: American council on public 
affairs, 1942. 137p. $3.00. Important sections 
on American trade policy and the Open 
Door in the Far East. (J.L.C.) 

Dies, Epwarp Jerome. Soybeans: gold from the 
soil. New York: Macmillan, 1942. $1.75. A 
history of the soybean, its characteristics, 
uses and production. 

FairsaNK, Joun K. and others. Far Eastern 
leaflets, numbers 1-6. Washington: American. 
council of learned societies, 1942. Paper. 32p. 
Contains twelve brief articles on various 
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topics relating to the history and culture of 

the Far East which are of special interest to 

Western scholars. They appeared serially 

during the fall of 1941 and are here gathered 

together in convenient form. Pamphlet. 

Fercusson, Erna. Our Hawaii. New York: 
Knopf, 1942. xii, 304, viip. 35 ill. 5 maps. 
Glossary. Index. $3.50. Reviewed in NYTBR 
(March 15, 1942), 4. To be reviewed. 

Fernanvez-Artucio, Huco. The Nazi under- 
ground in South America. New York: Farrar 
& Rinehart, 1942. 310p. $3.00. A survey of 
German and Japanese propaganda in South 
America. Reviewed in NYTBR (March 22, 
1942), 1. 

Frevp, Freperick V. (Ed.). An economic survey 
of the Pacific area. Parts 1-111. New York: 
Institute of Pacific relations, 1942. 3 vols. xv, 
215; xiv, 208; xvii, 322p. $2.00, 2.00, 2.50. 
For individual volumes see Pelzer, Greene and 
Phillips, Mitchell. 

Gesster, Cuirrorp. Tropic landfall: the port of 
Honolulu. With illustrations by A. S. Mac- 
Leod. New York : Doubleday, 1942. 34Ip. 
Pictorial map. $3.50. A history of Honolulu 
from early times until Dec. 1941. Reviewed 
in NYTBR (Feb. 1, 1942), 3. 

Grattan, C. Hartrey. Introducing Australia. 
New York: John Day, 1942. xvi, 331p. 13 
plates. 2 maps. 2 ill. Appendix. Index. $3.00. 
Reviewed in this issue. 

Greene, Katrine R. C. and Putiuips, Josepu. 
An economic survey of the Pacific area. Part Il: 
Transportation and foreign trade. New York: 
Institute of Pacific relations, 1942. xiv, 208p. 
+ 42 tables. End-page maps. $2.00. To be 
reviewed. 

Grirrin, Epon. Oysters have eyes, the travels 
of a Pacific oyster. Seattle, Wash.: Wilberlilla 
publishers, 1941. Paper. S5p. Ill. Photolitho- 
graphic reproduction from typescript. An 
account of the oyster industry of the Pacific 
Northwest. Pamphlet. 

Guntuer, Joun. Inside Asia, 1942 war edition. 
Completely revised. New York and London: 
Harpers, 1942, xii, 637p. 9 maps. Bib. Index. 
$3.50. This edition incorporates 5,000 textual 
changes and 30,000 additional words of « + 
bringing events up-to-date. To be reviewed. 

Hinton, Harorp B. Cordell Hull, a biography. 
Foreword by Sumner Welles. New York: 
Doubleday, 1942. 377p. Ill. $3.00. Reviewed 
in NYTBR (March 1, 1942), 5. 

Hupson, G. F.; Rajcuman, Martue and 
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Taytor, Georce. An atlas of Far Eastern 
politics. Enlarged edition. New York: John 
Day for the Institute of Pacific relations, 
1942. 207p. 40 maps. Index. $2.50. This valu- 
able atlas, first published in 1938, has been 
brought, up-to-date by a supplement for the 
years 1938 to 1942 prepared by George 
Taylor and additional maps by Marthe 
Rajchman. 

Jorpan, Henry P. (Ed.). Problems of post-war 
reconstruction. Foreword by Stephen Duggan. 
Washington: American council on public 
affairs, 1942. Paper. A symposium. 

KuYKENDALL, Ratpu S. Constitutions of the 
Hawaiian kingdom: a brief history and analysis. 
Honolulu: Hawaiian historical society, 1940. 
60p. 75¢. Deals with constitutions of 1840, 
1852, 1864 and 1887. 

Lee, Dwicut E. Ten years: the world on the way 
to war 1930-1940. Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 
1942. xviii, 443p. End-page maps. Bib. In- 
dex. $3.75. To be reviewed. 

McGutre, Paur. Westward the course! The new 
world of Oceania. New York: William Mor- 
row, 1942. x, 434p. 38 ill. 3 maps. Index. 
$3.75. A book by an Australian giving an 
account of recent travels from Vancouver, 
B.C. to Hawaii, the Fijis, New Zealand, 
Australia, Java, Sumatra, Malaya and Singa- 
pore. Reviewed in this issue. 

Merritt, Freperick T. Japan and the opium 
menace. New York: Institute of Pacific rela- 
tions and the Foreign policy association, 1942. 
Paper. xv, 170p. 5 appendices. Bib. Index. 
$1.50. A scholarly discussion of the situa- 
tion at the outbreak of the Pacific war. To be 
reviewed. 

Mircuett, Kate L. Industrialization of the 
Western Pacific. New York: Institute of 
Pacific relations, 1942. xvii, 322p. 78 tables. 
Map. Index. $2.50. This volume constitutes 
Part Ill of An economic survey of the Pacific 
area under the general editorship of Frederick 
V. Field. Reviewed in International labor re- 
view, 45 (April, 1942), 478-80. To be re- 
ceived. 

Munkscaarp, Erman (Ed.). Congrés interna- 
tional des sciences anthropologiques et ethno- 
logiques, compte rendue de la deuxiéme session, 

Copenhague, 1938. Copenhagen, 1939. 397p. 

Index. 30 kroner. Contains articles by F. 

Weidenreich on prehistoric men in China; 

by E. J. Lindgren on the reindeer-breeding 

Tungus of Manchuria; by several people on 
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Eskimo culture and its diffusion from Siberia, 
and by N. C. Nelson on archaeological work 
in Mongolia. 

Nevins, ALLAN. America in world affairs. 
New York: Oxford University press, 1942. 
140p. $1.00. Account of the principal events 
in American foreign policy between World 
War I and the present with some analysis of 
the underlying forces. Reviewed NYTBR 
(April 5, 1942), 26. 

New York. A maritime history of New York. 
Compiled by Workers of the Writers Project 
of the W. P. A. Introduction by Fiorello 
H. La Guardia. New York: Doubleday, 
Doran, 1942. 341p. Ill. with prints and photo- 
graphs $3.00. A chronicle of ships and ship- 
ping in New York harbor from earliest times. 
It has material of interest for the early trade 
between New York and China. Reviewed in 
NYTBR (Feb. 8, 1942), 19. 

Parr, CuHartes McKew. Over and above our 
Pacific. New York: Whole world & co. (104 
East 56th Street), 1942, 275p. Ill. $2.00. 
Letters recording the impressions of an air- 
plane trip from New York to Hongkong in 
1940. 

Pevzer, Karu J. An economic survey of the Pacific 
area. Part I: Population and land utilization. 
New York: Institute of Pacific relations, 1941 
[1942]. xv, 215p. 76 & 112 tables. End-page 
maps. Index. $2.00. To be reviewed. 

Riess, Curt. Total espionage. New York: Put- 
nam, 1942. $2.75. Deals with Nazi and 
Japanese spy activities. 

Rooseve.t, FranKuin D. Development of United 
States foreign policy: addresses and messages of 
Franklin D. Roosevelt. Washington: Govern- 
ment printing office, 1942. A selection of 
documents from the announcement of the 
good neighbor policy in 1933 to the war with 
Japan. Pamphlet. 

SmirH, Sipney B. Air transport in the Pacific. 
New York: Institute of Pacific relations, 
1942. Mimeographed. 120p. $1.50. 

SpyKMANn, Nicuotas Joun. America’s strategy in 
world politics: the United States and the balance 
of power. New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co. 
1942. 500p. 6 maps. Bib. Appendix. Index. 
$3.75. A geo-political analysis of the position 
of the U. S. in the world. Reviewed in 
NYTBR (April 19, 1942), 1, 22. To be 
reviewed. 

TansiLt, Cartes Catian. Diplomatic rela- 
tions between the United States and Hawaii, 
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1885-1889. New York: Fordham University 
press, 1940. 53p. 50¢. 

Taytor, Georce E. America in the new Pacific. 
New York: Macmillan, 1942. 160p. Index. 
$1.75. Deals with Pacific problems as created 
by the outbreak of the Pacific war. Reviewed 
in NYTBR (May 17, 1942), 1. 

Tompson, Laura. Southern Lau, Fiji. Hono- 
lulu: Bernice P. Bishop Museum, 1940. 228p. 
5 plates. 21 figures. 2 tables. 

Tuompson, Laura. Guam and its people. New 
York: Institute of Pacific relations, 1942. 
Paper. 308p. $2.50. A study of cultural and 
colonial education. 

Tompkins, Dorotuy CAMPBELL. Social and eco- 
nomic problems arising out of World War II: 
a bibliography. Chicago: Public administra- 
tion service, 1942. $1.50. 

U.S.A. von heute, seine weltpolitik, weltfinanz, 
wehrpolitik. Munich: Bruckmann, 1940. 296p. 


Articles 


Anonymous. “Is the State Department fit to 
carry on?”’ Amerasia, 6 (April, 1942), 67-73. 
Argues, mainly upon the basis of American 
policy in Asia, that many of the men in the 
State Department are psychologically in- 
capable of action and so unfit to be in such 
offices at the present time. 

Betz, Freperick, Jr. and Hess, H. H. “The 
floor of the north Pacific Ocean.”’ Geographical 
review, 32 (Jan. 1942), 99-116. 4 figures. 
Map. 

Branpt, WivuiaM. “Institutions and ideologies: 
American and Asiatic.” PA, 15 (March, 
1942), 61-76. 

Buck, Peart S. “Tinder for tomorrow.” Asia, 
42 (March, 1942), 153-55. Indicates the 
necessity for the white man to revise his at- 
titude and policies toward Asiatic peoples. 

Curnese Stupents. “Provision for Chinese 
students in the United States.’’ China institute 
bulletin, 6 (March-April, 1942), 1-3. The 
two previous issues have also dealt with the 
problem of Chinese students in the U.S. 

Cressey, Georce B. “A Russian view of the 
economic geography of Asia.” FEQ, 1 
(Feb. 1942), 180-84. 

Euizape, Joaquin M. “The meaning of a 
Pacific charter.” Amerasia, 6 (April, 1942), 
83-85. 

Farrsank, J. K. “Contributions of Far Eastern . 
studies to American education.” School life, 
27 (1941), 38, 41. 
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Furnivai, J. S. “Colonial Southeast Asia— 
instruction or education.” PA, 15 (March, 
1942), 77-89. Excellent discussion on educa- 
tion policies and procedures in Southeast Asia 
and Japan. 

Greenserc, Micuaer. “The Western Pacific 
in recent American books.’ Amerasia, 6 
(March, 1942), 41-51. A review of 14 recent 
books. 

Gosuat, Kumar. “India—a key to victory.” 
Amerasia, 6 (March, 1942), 36-41. An article 
that loses much of its effectiveness in view 
of the recent failure of the Indians to take 
advantage of the British offer and assume a 
full measure of cooperative leadership in the 
war. 

H. F. “Review of 1941.” China at war, 8 
(Jan. 1942), 2-8. 

Hauser, Henri. “Japanese immigration in 
Brazil.”” Translated from an unpublished 
French manuscript by William F. J. De 
Jongh. New Mexico quarterly review (Feb. 
1942), 5-17. 

“Japan, China and Russia.” Round table, no. 125 
(Dec. 1941), 160-65. 

Kirk, Grayson. “Wings over the Pacific.” 
Foreign affairs, 20 (Jan. 1942), 293-302. 
Map. A valuable discussion of American, 
Japanese, British, Dutch and Chinese air 
communications in the Pacific and Southeast- 
ern Asia just prior to the outbreak of the war. 

Matcoum, Roy. ““The Japanese problem in Cali- 
fornia.” The world affairs interpreter Apri’, 
1942. 

Manper, Linpen A. “The British common- 
wealth and colonial rivalry in Southeast 
Asia.”” PHR, 11 (March, 1942), 19-28. Dis- 
cusses past imperial rivalries in the area and 
suggests arrangements that must be made 
after the war to avoid the continuation of such 
rivalries. 

Oaxte, Joun H. “Japanese in the United States.” 
FES, 11 (Jan. 26, 1942), 23-26. Alien 
Japanese in the U.S. in 1940 numbered 43,305 
and Japanese-Americans 83,642. 

Peace, “Toward a United Nations of the 
world.” Contemporary China, 1 (Jan. 26, 
1942), no. 18. 

Peake, Cyrus H. “War and peace in the 
Pacific.” FEQ, 1 (May, 1942), 253-76. A 
selected and annotated bibliography. Single 
copies available at 25¢ each. Order from the 

Far Eastern quarterly, 206 Low Memorial 

Library, Columbia University, New York. 
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Perrer, Natuanier. “Southeastern Asia in 
escrow.” Foreign affairs, 20 (April, 1942), 
503-16. Discusses the political futures of 
the countries of Southeastern Asia after an 
Allied victory. They will have greater inde- 
pendence. 

Pamir, P. Oomman. “An Oriental looks at 
foreign missions.” Christendom, 7 (Winter, 
1942), 56-63. 

Prircuarp, Ear H. “Outstanding books on the 
Far East published in 1941.” FEQ, 1 (May, 
1942), 247-52. 

ScHoMe, FLoyp W. “Japanese Americans and 
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king: Progress book store, 1940? 98p. Ch. 
$1.20. Text in English and Chinese. 
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Loo, C. T. and Co. Catalogue of exhibition of 
Chinese arts, November 1, 1941-April 30, 
1942. New York: C. T. Loo, 1941. 976 ill. 

Micnakt, Franz. The origin of Manchu rule in 
China, frontier and bureaucracy as interacting 
forces in the Chinese empire. Baltimore: Johns 
Hopkins press; London: Oxford University 
press, 1942. x, 127p. Annex. Bib. Map. 
$2.00. To be reviewed. 

Pan, SHou-cu‘eNG and Mowncaier, J. E. Two 
thousand colloquial Chinese sentences in the 
spoken idiom of western China. Chengtu: Mis- 
sionary training school, 1940. 134p. Ch. 
$4.00. 

Pernirzscn, M. G. Die religionen Chinas. Ber- 
lin, 1940. Reviewed in OZ, 25-26 (1939- 
40), 109-10. 

Pernitzscu, M. G. China. Kleine auslandsstudie. 
Berlin: Junker und Diinnhaupt, 1940. 64p. 
1 map. Rm. 2. 

Prumer, James M. Design and technique in 
ancient Chinese bronze mirrors. Ann Arbor, 
Michigan: Institute of fine arts, 1941. Mimeo- 
graphed. 12p. Pamphlet. 

Reap, Bernarp E. and Pax, C. A compendium 
of minerals and stones. Peking: Peking society 
of natural history, 1939. $2.00. 

Srarrett, Vincent. Bookman’s holiday. New 
York: Random house, 1942. 312p. $3.00. 
Reviewed in NYTBR (March 15, 1942), 8. 
Among other things it deals with a group of 


Chinese “‘detective”’ stories centering around. 
ng 


the magistrate Pao Kung and it also deals with 
eunuchs in China. 

Tcuen, Yu-«'o. Territoires et populations des con- 
fins du Yunnan. Translated by J. Siguret. 
Peiping : Henri Vetch, 1937-40. 2 vols. Maps. 
Index. Ch. $50.00. These two volumes com- 
plete half of a significant Chinese study of the 
Burma-China frontier area. Reviewed by 
John L. Christian in Geographical review, 32 
(April, 1942), 333-34. The second volume 
has ix, 349p. 

T ten, Cuiin. Village in August. Introduction by 
Edgar Show. Translated from the Chinese. 
New York: Smith & Durrell, 1942. 313p. 
$2.50. A novel about China at war written by 
a Chinese who has participated in the armed 
resistance to Japan. Reviewed in NYTBR 
(April 19, 1942), 6. 

Wiecer, L. Chinese characters: their origin, ety- 
mology, history, classification and signification. 
Translated from the 4th French edition by L. 

Davout. 2nd ed. Peiping: Henry Vetch, 1940. 
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Photo-lithographic re-issue. 820p. Ch. $65.00. 
Woop, Winirrep A. A brief history of Hong- 
kong. London: Livingstone press, 1941. 278p. 
5/6. 
Articles 

Art. “Ch'‘ien Lung gold boxes in gift.” Bulletin 
of the Minneapolis institute of arts, 31 (Jan., 
1942), 5-7. Three jewelled gold boxes with 
emblems of the Taoist immortals said to have 
been presented to the Ch‘ien-lung emperor on 
his 43rd birthday. (A.R.H.) 

Art. “Art in porcelain.”” New York times maga- 
zine (April 20, 1942), 15. Eight illustrations 
with notes showing European efforts to imi- 
tate Chinese styles in the 18th century. 

Art. “Chinese artists have loved these moun- 
tains.” Asia, 42 (Jan. 1942), 33-34. 4 ill. 
Actual photographs of the Hua mountains of 
southern Shensi which show how true to na- 
ture have been the landscape paintings of 
Chinese artists. 

Art. “Chinese pictures in iron.”” Asia, 42 (Jan., 
1942), 27. Two iron silhouette pictures from 
the collection of Miss Frances Reilly. 

Boppe, Derk. ““The Chinese view of immortal- 
ity: its expression by Chu Hsi and its rela- 
tionship to Buddist thought.” Review of reli- 
gion, 6 (May, 1942), 369-83. See also an arti- 
cle under Fung Yu-lan. 

Boppe, Derk. ““The new identification of Lao 
Tzu proposed by Professor Dubs.”’ JAOS, 62 
(March, 1942), 8-13. Raises a number of 
objections to Dubs’ recent article identifying 
Lao Tzu’s son as Tuan-kan Ch‘ung, but agrees 
that the author of the Tao te ching must have 
lived in the 4th century B.c. 

Boppe, Derx. “Early references to tea drinking 
in China.” JAOS, 62 (March, 1942), 74-76. 
Two references quoted refer to the period 
from 264 to 290 a.p. Tea at this time was ap- 
parently a rather rare thing. 

Boppe, Derk. “Some Chinese tales of the super- 
natural: Kan Pao and his Sou-shen chi.” 
HIJAS, 6 (Feb. 1942), 338-57. Translation 
of nine short type stories from the Sou-shen 
chi, a work in 20 chiian, compiled in the first 
half of the 4th century a.p. by Kan Pao, deal- 
ing with research into supernatural occur- 
rences in Chinese history. From it the short 
tales or stories of China have developed to 
some extent. r 

Boppe, Derk. “Hsu Ti-shan (1893-1941).” 

HJAS, 6 (Feb. 1942), 403-04. Obituary 
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notice of the noted Buddhist and Taoist 
scholar. 

BuppuisM. “Ancient cultural contacts between 
China and India.” China institute bulletin, 6 
(March-April, 1942), 4-8. Map. Deals with 
Chinese Buddhist pilgrims to India and 
Buddhist teachers’ pilgrimages to China. 

Cuv, Cu‘an. “Adoration of the lord Buddah.” 
Buddhism in England, 16 (1941), 71-72. 

Drake, F. S. “The contribution of Chinese re- 
ligious thought.” Chinese recorder (Sept.—Oct. 
1941), 496-505, 537-45. 

Drama. “China’s awakening through drama.” 
China at war, 8 (Feb. 1942), 43-45. 

Dumoutin, Herricu. “Die entwicklung des 
chinesischen Ch‘an nach Hui-neng im lichte 
des Wu-men-kuan.” MS, 6 (1941), 40-72. 
Discusses historical development of the medi- 
tation sect, especially according to a text 
compiled by Hui-k‘ai (1184-1260). (L.C.G.) 

EserHarp, WoxrraM. “Die geschichten von 
Grafen Hu.” Zeitschrift fiir ethnologie, 71 
(19402), 293-300. 

EserHarD, Wo.FrRaAM. “Die chinesische kiiche: 
die kochkunst des Heern von Sui-yiian.” 
Sinica, 25 (1940), 1-40. 

Erxes, Epuarp. “Zu Ch‘ii Yiian’s T'ien-wen. 
Erganzungen und berichtigungen zu Conrady- 
Erkes, Das dlteste dokument zur chinesischen 
kunstgeschichte,’” MS, 6 (1941), 273-339. 
Rebuttal of Maspero’s arguments in JA, 1933, 
Bull. critique, 59-74. (L.C.G.) 

FarrsaNK, Joun K. “Tributary trade and 
China’s relations with the West.” FEQ, 1 
(Feb. 1942), 129-49. An extremely valuable 
exposition of China’s traditional conception 
of foreign relations. 

Fampank, Wiima. “A structural key to Han 
mural art.”” HJAS, 7 (April, 1942), 52-88. 1 
ill, 17b (21) figures. The article is based 
upon a comparison of the offering shrines of 
Chu Wei at Chinhsiang with the Hsiao-t‘ang 
Shan and Wu Liang Tzu shrines. It is a most 
revealing and valuable contribution to the 
knowledge of Han art. 

Ferret, Evcene. “Specimen of early brush 
writing.” MS, 6 (1941), 390. Announces 
discovery of a fragment of a jade knife show- 
ing brush writing. Illustrated. (L.C.G.) 

Fercuson, Joun C. “Chinese foot measure.” 
MS, 6 (1941), 357-82. Illustrated. (L.C.G.) 

Ficutner, Fritz. “Der alte bestand ostasi- 
atischer keramik im schloss favorite bei 
Rastatt.” OZ, 25-26 (1939-40), 129-47. 
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“Films about China.” China at war, 8 (Jan. 
1942), 51-52. A list of 22 films about China 
available at various agencies in New York. 
The price is also given. 

Fune, Yu-Lan [Fenc, Yu-.an]. “The philoso- 
phy of Chu Hsi.” Translated with introduc- 
tion and notes by Derk Bodde. HJAS, 7 
(April, 1942), 1-51. An extremely valuable 
contribution to our knowledge of Chu Hsi. 
See also an article under Bodde. 

Goopricn, L. Carrinctron. “Snuff in China.” 
China, 18 (Feb. 15, 1942), 12-14. Ill. Dis- 
cusses the introduction of the use of snuff into 
China about 1680 and the spread of its use. 

GranaM, Davip Crocxetr. “Han dynasty 
tombs in Szechwan.” Asia, 42 (Jan. 1942), 
59-63. 14 ill. A discussion of Han tombs and 
their art as found in Szechwan which Mr. 
Graham has been studying for the past 
twenty-five years. 

Gray, B. “The Eumorfopoulos lacquer toilet- 
box and blue T‘ang horse.” British museum 
quarterly, 14 (1941?), 49-53, 3 plates. 

Guu, R. H. Van. “Dr. John C. Ferguson’s 
75th anniversary.” MS, 6 (1941), 340-56. A 
tribute to Dr. Ferguson, together with a 
bibliography. (L.C.G.) 

Hume, A. W. “The printed herbal of 1249 
a.v.”” Isis, 33 (Dec. 1941), 439-42. Reprint 
of comments in Annual report of the Library 
of Congress for 1940, pp. 155-57, with intro- 
ductory comment of Dr. George Sarton and 
illustration of Euphorbia pekinensis Rupr. 

(L.C.G.) 

Hume, A. W. “China and the democratic 
way.” American scholar, 11 (Spring, 1942), 
190-200. A brief development of Chinese 
thought and ideals. 

Hansrorp, S. Howarp. “The stone Buddhas of 
Yiin-kang.” Geographical magazine, 14 (Jan. 
1942), 134-41. Ill. Small map. An interesting 
account of a visit to the Buddhist caves of 
Yiin-kang in Shansi together with a number 
of good illustrations of sculpture and frescoes. 

Kennepy, Georce A. “Interpretation of the 
Ch'un-ch‘iu.”” JAOS, 62 (March, 1942), 40- 
48. Map. Valuable article strongly combating 
the idea that the Ch'un-ch'iu has any ethical 
implications. It was an attempt to record all 
the significant facts the writer knew about the 
period 720 to 480 s.c. He knows much more 
about Lu and states bordering it than about. 
the more distant states. 

Ko, Hune. “Pao-p'u tzu, Nei-p‘ien, chapter I- 
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Ill.” Translated and annotated by Eugene 
Feifel. MS, 6 (1941), 113-211. This impor- 
tant text, traditionally ascribed to Ko Hung, 
(fl. 253-333 a.v.), is here translated into a 
European language for the first time. 
(L.C.G.) 

Ko, Huns. “The inner chapters of Pao-p‘u tzu.” 
Translated and annotated by Tenny L. Davis 
and Ch‘en Kuo-fu. Proceedings of the American 
academy of arts and sciences, 74 (Dec. 1941), 
297-325. A translation of those parts of the 
inner chapters (8 and 11) of Ko Hung’s work 
which relate to alchemy which have not been 
previously translated. It also contains notes 
on teachers of Ko Hung, a translation of his 
biography from the Chin shih and various 
notes. Chinese characters add much to the 
value of the article. 

Koyama Fuyio. “Outline of history of early 
Chinese pottery and porcelain.”” MS, 6 (1941), 
383-89. Summary of a lecture delivered April 
22, 1941, at the Catholic University at 
Peking. Announces discovery of several kiln 
sites, including that of Ting ware. Illustrated. 

(L.C.G.) 

Lin, Cart H. F. “A study of the religion of 
Hsichow.” Chinese recorder (Aug. 1941), 
431-41. Conclusion of the study. 

Muttute, Jos. “‘La survivance de la voyelle A de 
l’ancien chinois dans le dialecte pékinois du 
nord.” MS, 6(1941), 73-112. (L.C.G.) 

Paton, WiLi1aM and Sinciam, Marcaret. “A 
survey of [missions in] the year 1941: 
China.” IRM, 31 (Jan. 1942), 12-19. 

Rupo.pn, Ricnarp C. “Notes on the riddle in 
China.” California folklore quarterly, 1 (Jan. 
1942), 65-82. 

SmasHapRA, Buarkkxunu. ‘“Fa-Hien’s Indian 
travel.”” Maha-Bodhi, 49 (1941), 436-48. 

Tsu, Anprew Yu-yue. “The faith of the Chi- 
nese church in action today.” Anglican theo- 
logical review, 24 (1942), 27-37. 

Yao, Suan-yu. “The chronological and sea- 
sonal distribution of floods and droughts in 
Chinese history, 206 B.c.~a.p. 1911.” HJAS, 
6 (Feb. 1942), 273-312. 22 tables. A valuable 
scholarly article based upon material from 
the T“u-shu chi-ch'eng encyclopaedia and from 
the Ch'ing shih kao. 

““Yung-chia Cheng-tao-ko or Yung-chia’s song of 
experiencing the Tao.”” Translated with in- 
troduction and notes by Walter Liebenthal. 
MS, 6 (1941), 1-39. The author of this song 

belonged to the southern branch of the medita- 


tion school of Buddhism, and was a follower 
of Shen-hui (d. 758 or 760). Tradition is that 
he was Hsiian-chiich (665-713), but Lieben- 
thal wonders if Chen-chiich (d. 972) may 


not have been the author. (L.C.G.) 
CHINA: GEOGRAPHY AND SOCIAL 
SCIENCE 
Books 


Barnett, Rosert W. China—America’s ally 
New York: Institute of Pacific relations, 
1942. Paper. 48p. End-page and two other 
maps. 15¢. Pamphlet. 

Cuan, Way Cuow. La doctrine du droit inter- 
national chez Confucius. Paris: Pedone, 1940. 
160p. 

Curren, Tsen-nat. A story of Chiang Kai-shek’ s 
rise in China and his tactics, unofficial and im- 
partial. Shanghai: Chinese people’s press, 
1940. vii, 178p. $4.00. Probably the view of 
a supporter of Wang Ching-wei. 

Coal fields of Chienwei district, Szechwan, Mem- 
oirs of mineral resources, no. 2. Chungking: 
Geological survey of Szechwan, 1940. 5ép. 
Plates. Map. Ch. $2.00. 

Hinper, Eveanor M. Social and industrial prob- 
lems of Shanghai with special reference to the 
administrative and regulatory work of the 
Shanghai Municipal Council. New York: In- 
stitute of Pacific relations, 1942. Mimeo- 
graphed. Paper. v, 74p. 1 plan. 50¢. There is 
also a Shanghai edition, presumably by Kelly 
& Walsh, printed just before the outbreak of 
the war. The present mimeographed edition 
is based on the semi-final draft Mss. To be 
reviewed. 

Kamuzumi, H. A Japanese pastor in Peking. 
Tokyo, 1940. Sold by Perkins, 1620 Mission 
street, S. Pasadena, Cal. Paper. 224p. 50¢. 
The story of Rev. Yasuzo Shimidzu and his 
mission school for Chinese girls. 

Kao, T. F. [Kao Te-ranc]. Geological map of 
Kiangsi: Chungjen Ihuang sheet; geology by 
Kuota Chan [Chen Kuo-ta]. Taiho: Geologi- 
cal survey of Kiangsi, 1940. 38X51 cm. Scale 
1: 200,000. 

Kuwmine. Guide to Kunming: “‘the city south of 
the clouds.’’ Chunking : China information com- 
mittee, 1940. 108p. Ill. Ch. $1.50. 

LauTenscuHiacer, Stanton. With Chinese 
Communists. London: Edinburgh house press, 
1941. 24p. 3d. Pamphlet. 

LaUTENSCHLAGER, STANTON. Far west in China: 
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Communists, cooperatives, colleges. New York: 
Friendship press, 1941. 48p. 25¢. Pamphlet. 

Lez, Wei-yunc and Dyv, Yu-sao. Industrial 
health in Shanghai, China. V: cotton mill work- 
ers. Shanghai: Chinese medical association, 
1940. 59p. Ch. $3.00. 

Liv, Pai-min; Cu‘tn, Lin-suu and Cuao, Cur- 
pin (Ed.). Chung-Jih kuan-hsi t'iao-yo hui- 
shih. Shanghai: Commercial press, 1940. 
1025p. $5.00. A critical interpretation of some 
119 treaties, conventions and agreements be- 
tween China and Japan from 1870 to 1934. 

Sun, Cue-cu'in [Sun Tse-cu'‘tn] et al. Geologi- 
cal map of Kiangsi. Taiho: Geological survey 
of Kiangsi, 1939-40. 5 sheets as follows: 
Fungcheng Linchuan; Nanchang Tsinhsien; 
Sinkan Hsiachiang; Tunghsiang Chinchi and 
Wannien Yuchiang. Each about 38X51 cm. 
Scale 1:200,000. 

Sun Yat-sen. China and Japan. Shanghai: China 
united press, 1941. 182p. $1.00. Writings of 
Dr. Sun so edited by the followers of Wang 
Ching-wei as to prove that Sun favored col- 
laboration with Japan. 

Trave. The trade of China, 1940. Shanghai: 
Statistical dept. of the inspectorate general of 
customs, 1941. 121p. $3.00. 

Tsenc, Ju-pat. Entwickelung und abbau der 
extraterritorial_jurisdiktion in China. Bonn: 
Leopold, 1940. 94p. 

Wares, Nym. China builds for democracy: a 
story of cooperative industry. New York: Mod- 
ern age books, 1942. $2.50. A graphic ac- 
count by Mrs. Edgar Snow. 

Wu, Suenc-re and Cu‘en, Tsenc-nut. A 
bibliography of Chinese source materials dealing 
with local and international cases involving 
Christian missions. Peiping: Yenching Uni- 
versity, 1941. 227p. 


Articles 


Beer, Dora H. De. “Up a Yangtse gorge.” 
Geographical magazine, 14 (Feb. 1942), 210- 
16. 7 ill. Map. Deals with the gorge north of 
Kunming. 

BiccerstaFF, Knicut. “Anson Burlingame’s 
instructions from the Chinese foreign office.” 
FEQ, 1 (May, 1942), 277-79. 

Boppe, Derk. “A ‘totalitarian’ form of govern- 
ment in ancient China.” Far Eastern leaflets 
(Jan. 1942), no. 5. Deals with the state of 
Ch'in. 

Catpwe.t, Oniver J. “Chinese universities 
and the war.” School and society, 55 (Feb. 28, 


1942), 230-33. Discusses government and 
private institutions up to Dec. 1941, 
(L.C.G.) 

Cuana, Y. Z. “China and English civil service 
reform.” American historical review, 47 (April, 
1942) ,539-44. Suggests considerable influence 
of China upon the adoption of a civil service 
system in England. 

Cuao, Suu-1. “An ordinary sort of hero.” 
China at war, 8 (Jan. 1942), 21-28. A story 
about a cooperative society in Shensi by an 
indusco organizer. 

Cuen, Li-rvu. “The people’s political council.” 
China at war, 8 (Jan. 1942), 35-37, 43-44. 
An account of the history, organization and 
function of this most nearly representative 
assembly in China’s history. 

Cuenea, Rosert. “Shanghai’s price problem.” 


Amerasia, 5 (Jan. 1942), 499-503. Discusses 


rises in prices in Shanghai before Dec. 1941. 

Cuena, Rosert. “Shanghai 1941.” Amerasia, 6 
(April, 1942), 95-99. 

Cuianc, Kat-sHex. “Generalissimo Chiang 
Kai-shek to the people’s political council.” 
China at war, 8 (Jan. 1942), 56-59. Abstracts 
of Chiang’s closing address before the coun- 
cil on Nov. 26, 1941. 

Curistian, Joun L. “The Burma road to 
China.”” Washington alumnus, 32 (Feb. 1942), 
4, 10. A general account in the magazine of 
the University of Washington, Seattle. 

Cuunckinc. “New suburbs of Chungking.” 
China at war, 8 (Feb. 1942), 54-56. 

Davis, Harotp C. “Transportation on the 
Burma road.” PA, 15 (March, 1942), 90- 
96. Discussion of improvements made in 
transportation on the Burma road in 1941 by 
a member of the American commission which 
went there to study the problem and recom- 
mend changes. 

Esernarp, Wo trFraoM. “Die Miaotse-Alben des 
Leipziger voélkermuseums.” Archiv fiir an- 
thropologie, 26 (19392), 125-37. 

Frrzcerawp, C. P. “The Tali district of western 
Yunnan.” Geographical journal, 99 (Feb. 
1942), 50-60. 14 ill. Map. Scholarly discus- 
sion based upon direct observation. 

Fone, H. D. “The prospect for China’s in- 
dustrialization.” PA, 15 (March, 1942), 44— 
60. This article, by a noted Chinese econo 
mist, believes that China has great industrial 
potentialities which can be realized once 
Japan is driven out of China. 

Fone, H. D. “The postwar industrialization of 
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China.”” Contemporary China, 1 (March 23, 

1942), no. 22. 

Hapiey, Watson. “Mr. Wang and his ham- 
mer.” China at war, 8 (Feb. 1942), 27-34. An 
account of indusco methods and problems by 
an American who has worked with the 
Chinese cooperatives in southeast China for 
the past two years. 

Howay, F. W. “Sailing directions governing 
the voyage of the Captain Cook and the Experi- 
ment to the Northwest Coast in the fur trade, 
A.D. 1786.” British Columbia historical quar- 
terly, October, 1941. Deals with the begin- 
ning of the fur trade from the Northwest 
Coast to China. 

Hsia, C. L. “China’s democratic heritage and 
outlook.” Contemporary China, 1 (April 20, 
1942), no. 24. 

Hsien GovernMENT. ““The new county system 
in China.” Contemporary China, 1 (Feb. 23, 
1942), no. 20. A discussion of recent changes 
in local government in China. 

Hsu, Francis L. K. “The differential functions 
of relationship terms.’’ American anthropolo- 
gist, 44 (April-June, 1942), 248-56. The dis- 
cussion relates almost entirely to north 
China’s kinship terms and indicates that they 
not only reflect the principles of social or- 
ganization but are correlated with specific 
social requirements. 

Hsu, Yunc-Yinc. “The revival of the land 
problem in China.” PA, 15 (March, 1942), 
96-107. Review of a number of articles from 
the Sept. 1941, issue of Ts‘ai-chen p‘ing-lun 
(Financial review), a review sponsored by 
the Chinese ministry of finance, showing the 
government’s attitude toward and interest in 
the problem of land reform in China. A valu- 
able article. 

Huane, Kunc-an. “Preliminary proposals for 
the establishment of a system of wartime 
land banks”’ (In Chinese). Ts ai-chen p‘ing-lun 
(Sept. 1941), 49-58. 

Hume, Epwarp H. “Ideas cannot be bombed.” 
China, 18 (Feb. 15, 1942), 8-10. Discusses 
the medical college at Changsha, China. 

“India and China.” Contemporary China, 1 
(March 9, 1942), no. 21. 

Kao, Surin. “Steps to carry out the land policy 
in our country” (In Chinese). Ts‘ai-chen p‘ing- 
lun (Sept. 1941), 25-29. Emphasizes sec- 
tional inequality in land distribution and 
makes various suggestions for reform. 

KuLicren, Hecen Ginoricu. “So sorry, this 
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my garden now.” Asia, 42 (Feb. 1942), 85- 
87. Account of Japanese penetration of North 
China by a foreign resident. 

“Kuomintang on China’s war effort.” China at 
war, 8 (Feb. 1942), 38-40. Résumé of im- 
portant resolutions adopted by the December, 
1941, meeting of the Central Executive Com- 
mittee of the Kuomintang. 

L. C. C. “The women’s movement in China 
during the last thirty years.” Chinese recorder, 
72 (Oct. 1941), 560-75. Article translated 
from Chinese. 

Lanp Pouicy. “A history of China’s land 
policies” (In Chinese). Ts‘ai-chen p‘ing-lun 
(Sept. 1941), 119-30. Briefly traces the whole 
history of land policy in China and then dis- 
cusses policies of the national government in 
light of Dr. Sun’s ideas. Recommends certain 
changes in the 1930 land law. 

Lanp Pouicy. “Realizing Sun Yat-sen’s land 
policy.” China at war, 8 (Feb. 1942), 40-42. 
Résumé of recent land policy aimed at im- 
proving the condition of the tenant farmer and 
ultimately returning land to the cultivator. 

Lin, Yutana. “Union now with India.” Asia, 
42 (March, 1942), 146-50. Proposes a 
federal union between India and China which 
might include Russia. 

Loans. “The American and British loans to 
China.” Contemporary China, 1 (April 6, 
1942), no. 23. Deals with the American loan 
of $500,000,000 and the British loan of 
£50,000,000 made in February. 

Mok, P. K. “We Chinese defend our faith.” 
Asia, 42 (March, 1942), 156-61. 2 ill. Dis- 
cusses feasons for Japan’s apparent rapid 
modernization and China’s relatively slow 
modernization. 

Price, Maurice T. “Can China establish a 
political democracy?” FEQ, 1 (May, 1942), 
233-46. 

Pritcuarp, Eart H. “The origin of the most- 
favored-nation and the open door policies in 
China.” FEQ, 1 (Feb. 1942), 161-72. 

Rostncer, Lawrence K. “Yunnan: province of 
the Burma road.” FES, 11 (Jan. 26, 1942), 

19-23. 

SHeean, Vincent. “The Chinese—leaders of 
Asia.” Asia, 42 (March, 1942), 143-45. 
China is emerging as the leader, example and 
inspiration for Asiatic peoples, a position 
which Japan might have had but has thrown 
away. 

Singianc. “New developments in Sinkiang, 
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China.” Moslem world, 32 (April, 1942), 185. 
Translation of an article from Ta-kung pao 
showing economic progress of Sinkiang prov- 
ince in recent years. 

Snyper, James Wisert. “Spices, silks and 
teas—cargoes of the old China trade.”” Ameri- 
cana, 36 (Jan. 1942), 7-26. 

Spenser, J. E. “The Szechwan village tea 
house.” Journal of geography, 41 (Feb. 1942), 
52-58. Description and customs. 

Sun, Keewona. ““When Lolos meet Chinese.” 
Asia, 42 (Feb. 1942), 95-99. 5 ill. Discussion 
of the Lolo people of Sikang province in 
west China and the activities of General 
Teng Hsiu-ting in maintaining order and 
Chinese control over the Lolos, and of Major 
Lin Kwang-tien, a Lolo, in developing effec- 
tive cooperation between Lolos and Chinese. 

Taytor, Grirritu. “Environment, village, and 
city.” Annals of the association of American 
geographers, 32 (March, 1942), 18-22. A 
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